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ABSTRACT 

A study made to identify the critical educational 
needs of the State of North Dakota is presented in the six chapters 
of this report and its appendixes. Chapter I, Introduction, discusses 
historical considerations and provides an overview of the report. . 
Chapter II contains a comprehensive but concise description of the 
technical procedures employed in the study, which utilized a 
two-prong attack. The first prong was to identify what the various 
segments of North Dakota's population felt were educational areas 
requiring further attention; and the second prong was to document 
evidence that would prove whether or not these problem areas could 
justifiably be identified as critical educational needs for Title 
III, ESEA. Chapters III and IV present the results of the first prong 
of the attack; Chapter III presents the results of a pilot study 
conducted in late spring of 1969 in the northeastern region of the 
state. The purpose of the pilot study was to make possible the 
testing of the procedures and the instrument developed for the needs 
assessment study. .Chapter IV presents the results of the statewide 
needs assessment conducted in late Fall 1 969. . Chapter V presents the 
results of the second prong of the attack, consisting of a series of 
brief reports by experts in approximately 30 highest ranking 
educational needs. These reports contain data comparing the status of 
each need in North Dakota with its status in other states cr 
nationally. The reports conclude with recommendations as to whether 
each need is critical for Title III # ESEA. Chapter VI summarizes the 
information of the proceeding chapters. Thirty-three tables provide 
the study data. The Pilot and Statewide Questionnaires are given in 
a ppe nd ixe s . ( DB ) 
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FOREWORD 

Amendments to Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Act, Public Law 89-10, 
require that the educational needs of the State be identified and documented. 
The study that follows was originated in response to that requirement. A num- 
ber of the most pressing of these needs will be selected by the State Advisory 
Council and the State Department of Public Instruction for attack through 
innovative Title III programs developed by local educational agencies. 

The contents of this publication are the results of a contract negotiated by 
the Department of Public Instruction with the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks. The study and this publication 
were financed with funds from Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

We are grateful to the University staff, educators at both' the state and local 
level, parents, students, and laymen who have helped to make the statewide 
assessment of critical educational needs a reality. 

M. F. PETERSON 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Historical Considerations 

The identification of critical educational needs for the State of North 
Dakota is the purpose of this report. Before presenting the results of the iden- 
tification process, it will be helpful to set the stage by defining terras and 
discussing some historical and philosophical background. 

The identification of critical educational needs was undertaken to ful- 
fill one requirement for state assumption of responsibility for Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. Critical educational 
needs, as defined in guidelines from the U. S. Office of Education (USOE), were 
those educational undertakings of a state where the pupils of the state could be 
shown to be not receiving services as comprehensive as were provided by other 
states. The improvement of these services, then, becomes critical, and Title III 
resources can rightfully be spent on innovative approaches to resolving these 
critical needs . 

A key philosophical point is apparent in the above definition of critical 
educational needs. These needs must be in areas in which students are "short- 
changed." In the words of the USOE guidelines, these must be "learner-oriented 
needs. M Needs which refer to school organizational and operational problems, 
staffing, courses taught and their content, school plant remodeling and construc- 
tion, and similar issues are not eligible for Title III, ESEA, support unless 
they can be shown to be directly responsible for "learner-oriented needs." 
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Returning to a histori cal consideration of North Dakota's assessment of 
critical educational needs, the phrase, "learner-oriented needs, 11 can be consid- 
ered responsible for this report as will be explained in the following para- 
graphs. North Dakota, in its 1969 State Plan for Title III, ESEA, presented a 
series of critical educational needs. The justification for considering the 
educational problems, cited in the 1969 State Plan, to be the State's critical 
needs was a Statewide Study of Education conducted by the University of North 
Dakota under a legislative appropriation administered by the Legislative 
Research Committee and a matching Title V, ESEA, grant to the Department of 
Public Instruction intended for strengthening that department. 

After reviewing the critical needs as given in the 1969 State Plan, it 
was the concensus of the readers that the problems given were not sufficiently 
"le arne r— oriented" to be considered the State's critical educational needs. 
That this would be a fair judgment is further apparent from a review of the 
Statewide Study of Education. The major concerns of this study were the several 
issues of school district consolidation, state and local educational financing, 
number of course offerings per district, and staffing with qualified bachelor 
degree-holding teachers. Most of the reports resulting from the Statewide Study 
were written from the standpoint of state or local administrative needs with an 
underlying assumption that this would resolve most learner problems. Only very 
limited attention was given directly to the learner and his problems. 

The recommendation of the USOE with which the Department of Public 
Instruction concurred was that the State reassess its critical educational needs. 
The emphasis of this reassessment, it was further recommended, should be placed 
on identifying "le arner— oriented needs • 1 
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North Dakota, through its Title III evaluation contractor, began planning 
for a new assessment of critical needs in early spring of 1969 upon receipt of 
the recommendations of the USOE. The first preliminary statement of the plans 
for assessing North Dakota's critical educational needs appeared in the 1970 
State Plan for Title III and is dated April 30, 1969. A copy of the Section 
(2.3.1) concerning identifying the state's critical needs is presented in Appen- 
dix A, since it remains the only official statement of the assessment plans. 

It should be noted at this time that several changes in design, sampling, 
time schedule and other procedures were made from what was given in Section 2.3.1 
of the 1970 State Plan. Some of these changes were the result of further recom- 
mendations of the USOE. Others were in response to practical considerations of 
time and financial resources encountered as the assessment study progressed. 
Each such change in procedures will be identified and the reasons for it will be 
documented at the appropriate place in the text of this report. 

Overview of the Report 

Continuing into this report the following content will be found; Chapter 
II will contain a comprehensive but concise description of the technical proce- 
dures employed for this need assessment study. The chapter will be presented in 
two major divisions in response to the two-pronged attack necessary in arriving 
at the critical educational needs. The first prong of this attack was to iden- 
tify what the various segments of North Dakota's population felt were educational 
areas requiring further attention* The second prong of this attack was to docu- 
ment evidence which would prove whether or not each of these problem areas could 
justifiably be identified as critical educational needs for Title III, ESEA. 

Chapters III and IV will present the results of the first prong of the 
attack as described in Chapter II. Chapter III presents the results of a pilot 
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study conducted in late spring of 1969 in the Northeastern region of the state. 
The purpose of the pilot study was to make possible the testing of the proce- 
dures and the instrument developed for the need assessment study. Chapter IV 
presents the results of the statewide need assessment conducted in late fall of 
1969. 

Chapter V presents the results of the second prong of the attack as 
described in Chapter II. This chapter consists of a series of brief reports by 
experts in the fields of the approximately thirty highest ranked educational 
needs. These reports contain data comparing the status of each need in North 
Dakota with its status in other states or nationally. The reports conclude with 
recommendations as to whether or not each need should be considered critical for 
Title III, ESEA. 

Chapter VI presents a brief summary of the information presented in the 
preceding chapters. It is the purpose of this chapter to glean the key informa- 
tion from the other chapters as a service to readers of this report. No recom- 
mendations will be given since this is the province of the State Title III 
Advisory Committee. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES 

This chapter contains a comprehensive description of the procedures uti- 
lized in the need assessment study. This description will be presented under two 
basic headings: 

1. Identification of Potential Critical Educational Needs 

2. Justification of the Critical Nature of These Needs. 

Identification of Potential Critical Educational Needs 
The basic procedure for identifying potential critical needs involved uti- 
lization of an instrument with a random sample of various populations of North 
Dakotans. The instrument provided the randomly selected respondents an opportu- 
nity to rank those educational needs they considered to be important for initial 
or increased implementation within their schools or region. This section presents 
the procedures in two parts; procedures utilized for a pilot study and those 
utilized in the Statewide Study. 
Pilot Study 

Upon notification by the USOE and the Department of Public Instruction, in 
early spring of 1969, that a new assessment of critical educational needs would be 
required, the evaluation contractor began planning for this assessment. The early 
design of the assessment, which has been followed for the most part, was presented 
in the 1970 State Plan for Title III under Section 2.3.1 (see Appendix A). 
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A first step in the need assessment was immediately determined to be a 
pilot study for instrument development purposes and to test procedures. Such a 
pilot study was undertaken in late spring 1969, and has since proved to be inval- 
uable in numerous ways. Without the pilot study, it is safe to say that it 
would have been impossible to meet the goal of December 31, 1969 , for completion 
of the need assessment and this report , The remainder of this section describes 
the procedures used in collecting the data, Specifically, the following items 
will be discussed: development of the instrument, description of the popula- 
tions, instrument administration procedures, and statistical treatment of the 
data. 

Development of the Instrument Developing an instrument to measure critical edu- 
cational needs presented the immediate problem upon initiating the need assess- 
ment. Such an instrument had to be simple enough for the respondent to under- 
stand and complete, yet it also had to be inclusive of the major activities 
related to education, particularly those considered to be learner-oriented. 
Since the study was to include high school seniors and parents of seniors, the 
language of the instrument had to be in terms lay people could understand, 

A preliminary version of the pilot instrument was developed after a thor- 
ough study of many similar educational needs studies conducted in other states. 
This instrument was presented to a group of experienced educators attending the 
University of North Dakota, These educators had backgrounds in a variety of 
disciplines as well as common backgrounds in research methodology. They were 
asked to review the instrument critically, and make suggestions for improvements. 
Their recommendations for improvements were incorporated into a final version of 
the instrument* 

O 
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The completed instrument contained eleven major subdivisions of a compre- 
hensive educational program. These subdivisions, titled "categories" in the 
instrument, were: 

1, Subject Fields Taught in School 

2, Levels of Education 

3, Counseling and Psychological Services 

4, Educational Programs for Students with Particular Needs 

5, In-Service Instruction for Teachers Covering Various Topic Areas 
.6, Teacher Personnel and the Problems Occurring with Obtaining and 

Retaining Teachers 

7, Vocational-Technical Programs 

8, School Services for Pupils 

9, Instructional Approaches Used by Teachers with Students 

10 , Budget Allocations for the Various Aspects of Education 

11. Administrative Services. 

Under each of the categories was given a series of items or answer 
choices reflecting specific educational programs or needs related to the category 
title , These items were selected from a somewhat similar instrument used with 
educators in Wisconsin, from other studies, and from suggestions given by the 
educators who reviewed the preliminary version of the instrument* For example, 
under the major category title, Subject Fields. , ,, programs such as Foreign Lan- 
guage, Fine Arts, and Science were listed. Altogether, 110 items were included 
under *.he eleven categories. 

The educators who reviewed the preliminary version of the 'instrument sug- 
gested that asking the respondents to rank all 110 items would demand too much 
time and would cause the respondents to rank the items indiscriminately or refuse 
to complete the instrument. Therefore, the eleven categories were randomly 
divided into two sets of six categories each result ng 'in two forms of this 
instrument, (Category 6, Teacher Personnel,,,, was common to both forms of the 
instrument.) Copies of the two forms were alternated to insure that the return 
would contain a nearly equal number of each. The student forms were further 
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shortened by the elimination of categories (5) In-Service Instruction. . . , (6) 
Teacher Personnel...., and (II) Administrative Services, since high school 
seniors do not usually have contact with, or understanding of, the activities 
listed under these categories. 

Brief explanations of the category titles were given to establish the 
same frame of reference for all respondents and to enable the lay respondents 
to meaningfully consider the items within each category. A. list of the major 
category titles was also attached to both forms of the instrument. All respond- 
ents were asked to rank, from I to 5, the five categories which they felt most 
needed improvement with number 1 indicating the category most needing improve- 
ment* Then the respondents were asked to rank in a similar manner five items 
within each category in the form of the instrument which they were sent. At 
the suggestion of the educators who reviewed the preliminary version of the 
instrument, only five items within a category were ranked since it was felt 
that only the first few items in order of importance could be meaningfully 
ranked. 

See Appendix B for a copy of the eleven categories included in the two 
forms of the instrument. Also included in Appendix B will be the cover letters 
used to describe the pilot study to the respondents. 

Description of the Populations The populations for this study included all high 
school seniors, their parents and educators from twenty-three selected high 
school districts located in an eight-county region of Northeastern North Dakota. 
The counties comprising this eight-county region were Cavalier, Pembina, Walsh, 
Nelson, Grand Forks, Griggs, Steele, and Trail. 

ERLC 
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There were forty-seven high school districts in this eight-county region. 
The districts were grouped by the accreditation levels assigned to them by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion assigns four accreditation levels; 1A, 2A, 3A and non-accredited. These 
ratings are based on an evaluation of the school's total program according to 
predetermined standards and are fully explained in the North Dakota Administra- 
tive Manual (1967). In the eight-county region there were three 1A school dis- 
tricts, eight 2A school districts, twenty-four 3A school districts, and twelve 
non-accredited school districts. The few 1A school districts were combined with 
the 2A school districts to form a group of eleven districts. 

The resultant three groups of school districts were numbered consecu- 
tively* The school districts to be used in this study were randomly selected, 
using a table of random numbers (choosing page, row, and column in the recom- 
mended way). A proportionate sample of three districts was selected from the 1A- 
2A group, eight districts from the 3A group, and four districts from the non- 
accredited list. The seniors, parents of seniors, and educators from the fifteen 
randomly selected districts comprised the population to be studied from these 
districts . 

Before the administration of the instrument was conducted, the Upper Red 
River Valley Project (URRVP) , a Title III, ESEA, project serving much the same 
area used in this study asked to have eight additional school districts in the 
eight-county region included in the study to give them guidance in planning 
future activities and services. The rankings of each population, seniors, their 
parents, and educators from the randomly selected districts, were compared sta- 
tistically to the like populations from the URRVP districts. Since the 
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statistical comparisons revealed no differences between* the 1 two - groups of dis- 
tricts, the data from the eight URRVP school districts were combined with the 
randomly selected districts to give the total of twenty-three districts used in 
this study. 

Instrument Administration Procedures Each superintendent of the selected school 
districts was contacted by telephone and agreed to administer the instrument. 
All the instruments were mailed to the superintendent. He was asked to have 
seniors complete their instruments at school and to mail all the completed sen- 
ior forms back in an enclosed envelope. The parent instrument was attached to 
the senior form and the seniors were asked to take it home, give it to their 
parents to complete and to mail back in an attached postage paid envelope. The 
educator instrument was to be distributed to the educators and returned by them 
in an attached postage paid envelope. The two forms of the instrument were 
alternated for each population. Further, the parents of each senior were given 
the opposite form of the instrument completed by their child, thus reducing the 
chances of contamination between student and parent. 

A post card follow-up was conducted of the parents two weeks after the 
initial administration. Two weeks later a second copy of the instrument was 
sent to the parents who still had not responded. 

Statistical Treatment of the Data The fact that respondents were asked to rank 
only five of the major categories and also five of the activities found under 
each major category presented a problem in calculating a mathematical value so 
that the eleven categories and 110 activities could be listed in the order of 
their importance. It was necessary to develop a weighting formula to establish 
an adjusted mean for each of the categories and activities. The weighting 

O 
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formula was based on the per cent of responses to each item. Assuming for 
example that 50 per cent of the respondents ranked an item from 1 to 5, the mean 
response of the 50 per cent was first calculated, resulting in a mean value fall- 
ing between 1.0 and 5.0. This mean was then weighted using the following propor- 
tion to get an adjusted mean for a 100 per cent response. 

Actual mean for those responding Adjusted Mean 

Percentage of all respondents responding 100 per cent 

In the example given, the weighted mean would be double the mean obtained from 

the responses of the 50 per cent who ranked the item. 

To take into consideration the rankings of the major categories, the 
weighted category means were determined in a similar manner and added to the 
adjusted mean of all activities within each category. This final adjusted mean 
became the basis for listing the activities in the order of their importance. 

Tables were prepared enabling visual comparisons to be made of the 
various combinations of listings. Since the results were to be learner-oriented, 
senior rankings were used as the base group for listing the activities. 

Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance W was a statistical test used to 
derive a correlation among comparisons of three or more groups. Spearman's Rank 
Correlation Coefficient was used to compare all groups of two. According to 
Seigal (1956), Spearman's Rank Correlation Coefficient is a measure of associa- 
tion that can be used when the data are in ordinal scale so the objects or indi- 
viduals under study can be ranked in two ordered series. Unfortunately, only a 
.20 correlation is necessary for .01 significance. Since all calculated correla- 
tions were higher than .70, all the correlations were significant and will not be 
discussed further when reporting results. 
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Statewide Study 

The procedures utilized in the statewide need assessment were quite sim- 
ilar to those described in the previous section for the pilot study. Modifica- 
tions in procedures which have taken place will be described under the same four 
headings used for the pilot study. 

Development of the Instrument The instrument used for the statewide need assess- 
ment was substantially the same as that used in the pilot study, A copy of the 
final instrument used in the statewide assessment, along with the various cover 
letters included to explain the study, are attached as Appendix C, 

Modifications in the instrument occurred as the result of four activi- 
ties. First, respondents to the pilot study indicated uncertainty about the 
meaning of certain items or categories. Modifications were made in wordings in 
order to clarify those items or categories. 

Second, the State Title III Advisory Committee was presented the overall 
results of the pilot study. At the same time they were apprised of the instru- 
ment and requested to suggest improvements which were made. 

Third, in order to reduce printing costs and the number of pages in the 
instrument, two categories, rather than one, were printed on a page, (Compare 
the pilot and statewide instruments found in Appendices B and C, respectively,) 
This suggested that either one more or one fewer categories would be optimum. 
It was decided, after reviewing the results of the pilot study, that categories 
(6) Teacher Personnel. . . , and (11) Administrative Services, could be combined. 

Finally, in order to facilitate data processing, it was decided to limit 
the number of items to ten per category. This was done by again reviewing the 
results of the pilot study in order to identify those items which were ranked 



very low. Also, all the items were reviewed for duplication of item content and 
for pairs of items which could be rewritten as one. 

Modifications in the instrument thus consisted of the following types: 
(1) combining of two categories into one, (2) deletion or combination of items so 
that no more than ten items were included in each category, (3) rewording of 
items as a means of clarifying their meaning, and (4) rewording of the introduc- 
tory paragraph describing the content of each category. Comparison of the pilot 
and statewide forms of the instrument as found in Appendices B and C, respec- 
tively, will reveal the specific changes which were made. 

The completed instrument contained the following material: a cover let- 
ter and certain biographical data, depending upon what population the respondent 
represented, on page one of the instrument; directions for responding and a cate- 
gory using as items the other ten category titles as page two; and four categor- 
ies, two each, on pages three and four. Two forms of pages three and four were 
used, resulting in two forms of the instrument. While these four pages consti- 
tuted the student forms of the instrument, the several adult populations also 
received a fifth category and a series of questions intended for another phase of 
the Title III evaluation as pages five and six of their respective two forms. 
Finally, educators received, in addition, another instrument, the Purdue Teacher 
Opiniouaire, also intended for another phase of the evaluation. 

The following are the titles of the ten categories included in the 
statewide instrument : 

1, Subject Fields Taught in School 

2, Levels of Education 

3, Counseling and Psychological Services 

4, Educational Programs for Students with Particular Needs 

5, Vocational-Technical Programs 
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6. School Services for Pupils 

7. Instructional Approaches Used by Teachers with Students 

8. Budget Allocations 

9. On-the-job Training for Teachers Covering Various Topic Areas (Adults 
only) 

10. Administrative Services and Teacher Personnel (Adults only). 

These ten major categories contained ten items each, resulting in a 
total of 100 items to be ranked. 

Description of the Populations The basic populations for this study consisted 
of students, their parents, educators, and in addition, school board members. 
The students consisted of seniors representing the secondary students and 
eighth graders representing the elementary students. 

These populations were obtained from school districts selected is repre- 
sentative of eight regions into which the state was divided according to the map 
included in the 1970 Title III State Plan and attached as Appendix D. Within 
each region, the largest city was included as representative of the urban popu- 
lation, and an elementary/ junior high and a high school were randomly selected. 
Seventy-five eighth and twelfth grade instruments, to be given to three repre- 
sentative classes at each grade level, and sufficient educator forms for all 
teachers in these schools, were distributed. Further, 46 districts accredited 
2A or lower (the smaller districts with less than 400 secondary enrollment) were 
randomly selected, and sufficient instruments for all eighth and twelfth grade 
students and all educators were distributed. The criteria used for randomly 
selecting these districts were regional enrollment figures and the number of 
districts of each accreditation level within each region as shown in Figure 1. 
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Other populations included in this study were the following: 

Welfare Recipients Welfare Boards in ten randomly selected counties 
were each given a packet of fifty instruments to distribute to all recipients 
visiting the offices on a selected date. 

Retired People Thirteen randomly selected clubs for older people were 
each sent packets of instruments to distribute to members of the club. 

College Graduates College graduates of the University of North Dakota 
who migrated to selected states were sent copies of the instrument. The states 
selected were Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, and Rhode Island. The gradu- 
ates were further limited to those having graduated since 1965 numbering 
approximately five hundred. 

High School Dropouts The North Dakota Employment Service maintains 
records of dropouts for a follow-up program they conduct. The State Office of 
the Employment Service was given copies of the instrument to distribute through 
local offices to recent dropouts. 

Migrants A recent USOE funded study identified former North Dakotans 
and their present addresses. These out-migrants, number ing approximately five 
hundred, were mailed a copy of the instrument and requested to respond. 

Each of these populations was intended to serve as a check upon the 
responses of the students, parents, and educators. As such, only overall 
results will be determined and presented at the end of Chapter IV for each of 
these populations. 

It was suggested, in Section 2.3.1 of the 1970 Title III State Plan, 
that other populations might be involved in this study. Economic considerations 
and the problems of obtaining names from which to select a random sample were 
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reasons for discarding this possibility. But further contemplation indicates 
that this should not be a serious drawback. The populations that are included 
represent all but the unraarrieds , those young people from twenty to thirty and 
those between fifty and sixty-five. Certinly the very old and very poor are 
included — the two groups most likely to be negative to any increase in educa- 
tional expenditures. Also, the migrants and college graduates who have left 
North Dakota are included as a means of identifying what needs would be suggested 
by those with experience in other states. Thus, this modification in Section 
2.3.1 woald not appear to be a limitation of this study. 

Instrument Administration Procedures The administration procedures were also 
quite similar to those used in the pilot study. Each superintendent of the 
selected schorl districts was contacted by telephone and asked to cooperate. The 
number of instruments required in each school was determined in this manner as 
well. Sufficient questionnaires, along vith directions, were sent to each school. 
Again, the student forms were completed in class with the students being requested 
to detach and take home the parent form. One change in procedure with the edu- 
cator form was to request that they be distributed and completed in a teachers' 
meeting. The teachers still returned their forms using an attached envelope as a 
means for preserving confidentiality of response. 

These procedures meant that follow-up of student and educator forms would 
not be necessary. But parent returns would be somewhat lower for numerous rea- 
sons including that some students would not take the parent form home. Thus, an 
optional question asked for the student's name and address. Each pair of stu- 
dent and parent forms was given the same identification number" so that it would 
be possible to submit another instrument to non-responding parents. 
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As a procedure to reduce the volume of key punching otherwise required 
by this volume of data, the students and educators were given a special answer 
sheet upon which to mark their responses. This answer sheet could be processed 
by an IBM 1230 optical mark scanner with output consisting of punched cards. 
This procedure was not used with parents since it was felt that many parents 
have not had experience with this type of answer sheet. 

Statistical Treatment of the Data The statistical treatment, as described under 
the pilot study, was found to be highly satisfactory. No modifications in these 
procedures were required. 

One important aspect of the statistical procedures not yet touched upon 
is the measurement of the validity and reliability of the instrument. It was 
determined early in the pilot study that the comprehensiveness of the instrument, 
as compared to other need assessments and as indicated by educators who reviewed 
the instrument, speaks highly of its face validity. More technical measures of 
validity, such as predictive validity, are not necessary when the purposes for 
which the data gathered with the instrument are considered. 

Reliability, on the other hand, is quite important. Section 2.3.1 of 
the 1970 State Plan for Title III indicates that reliability, and validity as 
well, would be measured through several meetings held throughout the state. 
That this might be an ideal procedure, especially for measuring validity, is not 
questioned, but it proved too costly and time-consuming. Thus, Section 2.3.1 
was modified, deleting any measure of reliability on the pilot study. But a 
test-retest measure of reliability over a four to six week period in two ran- 
domly selected schools was undertaken in the statewide study. Only students and 
educators were requested to complete this follow-up. The standard reliability 
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formula for test-retest was used. Also, the split-half reliability coefficient 
was calculated. 

Other modifications in Section 2.3.1 of the State Plan which should be 
noted follow: first, it was suggested that studies be made in order to obtain 
evidence justifying the critical nature of the various highly ranked needs. But 
the specialists in the area of each need who were selected to write brief reports 
concerning the status of the need did not feel such studies were required in 
order for them to obtain data justifying whether or not each need was critical. 

Second, it was suggested that particular attention would be paid to the 
Minneapolis-S t . Paul urban region when justifying the critical nature of the 
needs since so many young North Dakotans migrate there. But data from this 
area which could be compared to North Dakota data were found to be hard to 
obtain. 

Justification of the Critical Nature of these Needs 

The operational definition for justification of critical needs which was 

used in conducting the needs assessment is given in Section 2.3.1, part 3a, of 

the 1970 Title III State Plan. This definition is quoted in its entirety below: 

Provision of evidence to justify the critical nature of these needs 
is a recognition that a need might be critical to educators and adults, 
but the hard facts comparing North Dakota to the national norms might 
show pupils no worse off or even better in relation to this need than 
pupils from other states. Certainly first attention must be given to 
those needs where it can be shown that graduates of North Dakota schools 
are "shortchanged" in comparison to pupils from other states. These 
truly are the critical needs of the state. 

The procedures utilized to identify evidence justifying whether a need 

was critical or not are actually quite simple. First of all, it was necessary to 

identify what needs were to be included in the justification study. An arbitrary 
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decision was made that only those needs ranked in the upper third by students, 
adults, and educators would be considered. This meant that approximately 
thirty needs would be included. 

The time schedule for conducting the statewide assessment and justifying 
the critical nature of the needs as given in Section 2.3.1, part 3g, of the 1970 
State Plan, indicates that these two activities overlapped. Because of the 
urgency of identifying the critical state needs, it was necessary to proceed 
with justifying the needs using the rankings obtained through the pilot study 
and reported in Chapter III. That it was reasonable to expect little change in 
statewide rankings from what was obtained in the Northeastern region appeared 
logical. Thus, the pilot needs assessment again proved to be invaluable. 

The second step was to identify for each need a person with a profes- 
sional background in the area of the need and knowledgeable about the status of 
the need in North Dakota* This person was requested to write a brief report 
detailing the major evidence identifying the status of the need in North Dakota 
and nationally, and reaching a decision whether or not the need is a critical 
area for the state. A contract agreement given to each of these persons which 
also specifies in more detail the procedures they were to follow is included as 
Appendix E. 

Since the various needs were already grouped by category, it was possible 
to identify at least several needs each person could study. Thus, in Chapter V 
the reports justifying the critical nature of the needs will be presented in 
groupings such as counseling, vocational, etc., rather than in the order in 
which the needs were ranked. 
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One limitation should be evident in this procedure; only one person was 
utilized to justify the critical nature of each need. Actually, this limitation 
is not as serious as it might appear at first glance. First, whenever possible 
a second person in the same field was requested to read the report for any obvi- 
ously overlooked evidence. Secondly, a number of qualified educators, including 
the project evaluator, the report editor, and several graduate students, read 
these reports. Third, it was not intended that these reports be all-inclusive. 
They were to be brief, incorporating the major evidence (requiring a value judg- 
ment) showing the status of the need in the state compared to its national status 
Fourth, the conclusions found in these reports will not be accepted at face value 
Instead, a group of highly competent educators and lay people, the Title III 
Advisory Committee, with the assistance of the staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction, will further study these needs before passing judgment on the 
conclusions reached in these need-justification reports. 

The summary presented in Chapter VI will contain a list of those needs 
which the writers of the reports listed as critical areas, another list of 
those which were debatable as critical, and a third list of those which were 
judged not critical. Again, t ! iis is in the judgment of the report writers and in 
no way should be determined as the recommendation of the state evaluator or as 
the conclusion of this report. It is simply a summary intended solely to be 
thought-provoking. 



CHAPTER III 

RESULTS OF THE PILOT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

The instrument whose development was described in Chapter II was admin- 
istered to seniors, their parents, and educators in the twenty-three districts 
selected as specified in Chapter II. The district superintendents were contacted 
in order to secure their cooperation and to determine how many copies of the 
instrument were required. No follow-up of the senior form was required since in 
all but three schools the instruments were administered during class. Also, no 
follow-up of the educators was possible since names were not requested in order 
to preserve confidentiality of responses. But the parent non-respondents were 
known, since the parent and student forms were numbered the same and the students 
were requested to give their names and home addresses. Both a post card and a 
second copy of the questionnaire were utilized to secure additional parent 
returns . 

The twenty-three school districts reported a total of 823 seniors and 570 
educators. Usable returns were received from 574 seniors, 320 parents, and 316 
educators. The senior return of 70 per cent was somewhat lower than expected due 
to the faulty administration in three schools. The parent return was 54 per cent 
based on completed student instruments. .The educator return was 55 per cent. 
The fact that the instrument was administered during the last week or two of 
school may have, had some influence on the per cent of returns. 

The results of most interest are the overall rankings by all three popu- 
lations. Table 1 presents the rankings by the three groups (seniors, their 
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parents, and educators) of the eleven categories of educational needs • Category 
4, Educational Programs for Students with Particular Needs, and Category 3, 
Counseling and Psychological Services, were ranked 1-2 respectively by each of 
the three groups • Particular attention should be given Category 5, In-Service 
Instruction for Teachers*. which educators ranked sixth in order of importance, 
and Category 6, Teacher Personuel, • • , which educators ranked eleventh in impor- 
tance; the exact opposite of the rankings assigned these two categories by 
seniors and their parents, 

TABLE 1 

RANKINGS OF SENIORS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF 11 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



CAT. 


STUDENTS 


PARENTS 


EDUCATORS 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


1 


Subject Fields Taught in School 


5 


5 


8 


6 


2 


Level of Education 


11 


9 


10 


11 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Educational Programs for Students 












with Particular Needs 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


In-Service Instruction for 












Teachers Covering Various Topic Areas 


10 


11 


6 


10 


6 


Teacher Personnel & Problems Obtain- 












ing and Retaining Teachers 


7 


7 


11 


7.5 


7 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


3 


3 


. 4 


3 


8 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


4 


3 


4 


9 


Instructional Approaches Used by 












Teachers with Students 


4 


6 


5 


5 


10 


Budget Allocations for Various 






. j 






Aspects of Education 


8 


10 


7 


7.5 


11 


Administrative Services 


9 


8 


9 


9 



Table 2 presents the rankings for the three groups of 79 of the. 110 
items listed under eight of the eleven categories of educational needs . The 
items are given in order of their ranking when using as the number to rank the 
sums of the individual rankings given each item by the populations — seniors, 
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TABLE 2 

RANKINGS OF SENIORS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF 79 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



CAT. 


STUDENTS 


PARENTS 


EDUCATORS 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


A 


Program for Slow Learners 


1 


1 


1 


1 


A 


Program for Alienated Youth 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Personal Counseling 


3 


3 


5 


3 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


A 


5 


11 


5 


1 


Foreign Languages 


5 


15 


50 


16 


7 


Skilled Trades 


6 


A 


6 


A 


8 


Junior High School Guidance Svs. 


7 


9 


18 


8 


9 


Individualized Instructional Prog. 


8 


28 


1A 


10 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher for 












Student Problems 


9 


8 


9 


6.5 


A 


Program for Academically Talented 


10 


27 


3 


9 


7 


Human Services 


11 


10 


30 


11 


7 


Applied Arts 


12 


Al 


38 


30 


A 


Prog, for Students Terminating 












Education with High School 


13 


6 


7 


6.5 


7 


Electronics 


1A 


23 


36 


19 


3 


Group Counseling 


15 


36 


A2 


31 


A 


Program for Educationally 












Disadvantaged 


16 


?] 


Al 


22.5 


A 


Program for Average Pupils 


17 


30 


2A 


17.5 


8 


Post-Graduation Employment Spec. 


18 


1A 


A9 


25 


3 


Psychological Testing 


19 


AO 


26 


27 


7 


Agricultural 


20 


25 


19 


1A 


1 


Fine Arts 


21 


29 


51 


36 


1 


Language Arts 


22 


22 


A6 


28.5 


7 


Business 


23 


7 


35 


15 


9 


Non-Graded Program 


2A 


56 


31 


Al 


8 


School Psychologist 


25 


33 


20 


22.5 


1 


Science 


26 


20 


56 


37.5 


1 


Mathematics 


27 


17 


55 


3A.5 


1 


Practical Arts 


28 


13 


53 


32 


9 


Resource Persons for Use In the 












Classroom 


29 


38 


23 


28.5 


9 


Teacher Aides 


30 


35 


12 


21 


9 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


31 


A9 


32 


A2.5 


7 


Auto Shop 


32 


A6 


29 


39 


8 


Academic Placement Specialist 


33 


32 


A8 


AA 


9 


Team Teaching 


3A 


A8 


27 


AO 


8 


Speech Therapist 


35 


18 


10 


13 


1 


Social Studies 


36 


A7 


60 


A9 


7 


Industrial 


37 


2A 


21 


26 


A 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


38 


16 


17 


17.5 



ERIC 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



CAT 




STUDENTS 


PARENTS 


EDUCATORS 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


8 


Social Worker 


39 


45 


39 


46 


8 


Remedial Reading Specialists 


40 


12 


4 


12 


8 


School Health Nurse 


41 


26 


28 


33 


1 


Health & Physical Education 


42 


34 


59 


47 


9 


Televised Educational Programs 


43 


53 


52 


52 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


44 


19 


13 


20 


8 


External Sources of Referral for 












Children 


45 


44 


25 


45 


1 


Home Economics 


46 


11 


22 


24 


3 


Elementary School Guidance Services 


47 


37 


15 


34.5 


9 


Instruction for Home Bound Students 


48 


42 


57 


51 


10 


Classroom Facilities & Equipment 


49 


58 


33 


48 


9 


Closed Circuit TV in Schools 


50 


78 


74 


69 


10 


Libraries and Instructional Center 












Facilities 


51 


61 


34 


50 


10 


Specialized Personnel 


52 


59 


45 


53.5 


8 


Learning Disabilities Teacher 


53 


43 


16 


42.5 


10 


Textbooks and Instructional Supplies 


54 


63 


40 


55 


9 


Computer Assisted or Managed Instr. 


55 


73 


75 


70 


9 


Programmed Instruction 


56 


69 


47 


58 


10 


Teaching Personnel 


57 


62 


37 


53.5 


7 


Appliance & Small Motor Repair 


58 


51 


54 


56 


10 


Audio-Visual Materials & Equip. 


59 


71 


44 


59 


4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


60 


39 


72 


57 


3 


Follow-up of Graduates 


61 


67 


71 


68 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


62 


65 


61 


63 


8 


Special Ed. Teacher for Retarded 


63 


31 


8 


37.5 


10 


Building Maint. & Operation 


64 


72 


69 


71.5 


4 


Prog, for Culturally Distinct 


65 


77 


77 


75.5 


10 


Transportation 


66 


70 


79 


74 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


67 


50 


58 


60 


2 


Junior High School Education 


68 


54 


64 


62 


2 


Senior High School Education 


69 


55 


67 


66 


2 


Adult Education 


70 


57 


63 


65 


2 


Post-Secondary Voc-Tech. Education 


71 


52 


62 


61 


2 


Primary Education 


72 


6C 


65 


67 


2 


Intermediate Level Education 


73 


66 


66 


71.5 


2 


Junior College 


74 


64 


73 


73 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


75 


76 


68 


75.5 


10 


Adm. & Supervisory Personnel 


76 


74 


70 


77 


2 


College-University Education 


77 


75 


76 


78 


10 


Paraprofessional Personnel 


78 


68 


43 


64 


2 


Infant Education 


79 


79 


73 


79 



3.5 

their parents, and educators. Since seniors were not requested to respond to 
Categories 5, In-Service Instruction for Teachers..., 6, Teacher Personnel..., 
and 11, Administrative Services, the items under these categories could not be 
included in the rankings for seniors. Table 3 presents the rankings by only par- 
ents and educators when including all eleven categories and 110 items. The first 
result of note is that none of the items from the three categories not ranked by 
seniors appeared in the upper third highest ranked items by p-arents' and educators. 
Since the three deleted categories all reflect administrative or organizational 
needs and not necessarily learner needs, it is significant that these items which 
learners (the seniors) usually are not familiar with were not ranked in the upper 
third o£ the items. 

Returning to a consideration of the twenty-five most critical educational 
needs as reflected by these items, it is evident that the three groups differed, 
in some cases considerably, on what these items should be. The first page of 
Table 16 includes the first twenty-five items ranked on the composite sums of the 
individual rankings given each item by each of the groups; seniors, their parents, 
and educators. 

Selecting a few of the items where the most serious discrepancies in rank- 
ings between the three groups occurred, consideration should be given to foreign 
language (composite rank 16), applied arts (30), group counseling (31), post- 
graduation employment specialist (25), fine arts (36), non-graded program (41), 
science (37.5), mathematics (34*5), practical arts (32), remedial reading special- 
ists (12) , program for emotionally disturbed (20), elementary school guidance 
service (34.5), learning disabilities teacher (42.5), and special education teach- 
ers for retarded (37.5). The first six through non-graded programs, are items 
ranked by seniors within the twenty-five most critical needs, but ranked by 

er|c 
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TABLE 3 

RANKINGS OF PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 
OF 110 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



CAT. 




PARENTS 


EDUCATORS 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


4 


Program for Slow Learners 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Personal Counseling 


3 


5 


3 


7 


Skilled Trades 


4 


6 


4 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


5 


. 11 


6.5 


4 


Program for Students Terminating Education 










with High School 


6 


7 


5 


7 


Business Courses 


7 


37 


18.5 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher for Student 










Problems 


8 


9 


8 


3 


Junior High School Guidance Service 


9 


18 


9 


7 


Human Services Courses 


10 


32 


16.6 


7 


Home Economics 


11 


23 


14 


8 


Remedial Reading Specialists 


12 


4 


6.5 


1 


Practical Arts 


13 


60 


34 


8 


Post-Graduation Employment Specialist 


14 


54 


30 


1 


Foreign Languages 


15 


56 


32 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


17 


13 


1 


Mathematics 


17 


64 


38 


8 


Speech Therapist 


18 


10 


10 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


19 


13 


12 


1 


Science Courses 


20 


66 


42.5 


4 


Program for Educationally Disadvantaged 


21 


45 


29 


1 


Language Arts 


22 


51 


34 


7 


Electronics 


23 


38 


26 


7 


Industrial 


24 


21 


20 


7 


Agricultural 


25 


19 


18.5 


8 


School Health Nurse 


26 


. 29 


24.5 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


27 


3 


11 


9 


Individualized Instructional Programs 


28 


14 


16.5 


1 


Fine Arts 


29 


57 


42.5 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


30 


25 


24.5 


8 


Special Education Teacher for Retarded 


31 


8 


15 


8 


Academic Placement Specialist 


32 


53 


41 


8 


School Psychologist 


33 


20 


22 


1 


Health and Physical Education 


34 


69 


47 


6 


Ways for Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 


35 


81 


54 


9 


Teacher Aides 


36 


12 


21 


3 


Group Counseling 


37 


46 


39 


6 


Quality of Teacher Candidates 


38 


87 


51 


3 


Elementary School Guidance Service 


39 


15 


23 


9 


Resource Persons for Use in the Classroom 


40 


24 


28 
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TABLE 3— Continued 



CAT » 
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A 
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L 1 

4 1 


QQ 


7A 
/ 4 


o 
J 


rSyCliOlOglCal icSl lug 


A? 

H Z 


? 7 
z / 


1A 


0 


Methods of Teache r Selection 




y i 


Aft ^ 
DO • D 


7 


Applied Arts 




An 


An 

4U 


Q 

y 


instruction ior tiome— uouna ocuoenus 




67 
o / 


S9 
-JZ 


ft 
O 


L£?clLTllllg L/lbuQlllllUb J. CoLUC L 




1 6 

J. u 


97 


J 


LXic rnai sources or txcierrdJ. iui uuiiuren 










with Problems 


A 7 


96 
z o 


TA 


Q 
0 


Social Worker 


AR 


A? 

4 Z 


AA S 

44 • J 


7 


Auto Shop 


AQ 




^A 
JO 


1 1 


Resear ch 


sn 


7? 

/ z 


S ft 


1 


bocial btuaies 


D 1 


7H 


^ A ^ 
JO, J 


Q 

y 


Team Teaching 


S9 

JZ 


z o 


1 7 


1 1 


School —Community Relations 




7 S 


A A 
D4 


0 


Teacher Involvement in Decision Making 


RA 
J4 


ftS 


79 


0 


icaenci ui Lii^uiion ana specialization 




ft ^ 
O J 


7 1 
/ 1 


Q 

y 


Audio— Visual Instruction 


S6 

JO 


^ A 
J4 


4 4 • D 


1 1 
I 1 


Curriculum Development 


S7 


7^ 


A ^ ^ 
OJ , J 


9 


Kindergarten Education 


S ft 


Aft 


A9 ^ 


7 


Appliance and Small Motor Repair 


SQ 


A 1 
0 1 


c c 
J J 


Z 


Post -Se c ondary Voc— Tech. Education 


oU 


7 A 
/ 0 


70 


1 i 
1 i 


Supervision of Instruction 


A 1 
0 1 


q n 
y u 


ft l 

Ol 


o 


systems or incentive 


Dz 


7Q 

/y 


7 A 
/ 0 


0 


ouppiy oi loacucr uanaiuaues 


Dj 


Q S 


ft ft 
OO 


Q 


1 1 it v j sua i.uuLdL l oijdi rrogr jiub 


AA 
D4 


SQ 

J y 


SQ ^ 


9 
z 


-junior nigii jCuuoi LQUCdtion 


a; 
oj 


7ft 
/ o 




0 

z 


Con i n f 11 { on C r~\\ r\ 1 X? f \ 1 1 *i t* i on 

jciiiur ti l gii ociioui n>cjucaLJ>un 


u u 


QQ 

07 


ft^ S 
03 • D 
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i> UU u I dUUU 1 I UjJ I djil 


67 

u / 




A6 

40 


i ] 
1 x 




uo 


ftA 

04 


ft9 
OZ 


1 i 
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ftA S 
00 • D 


9 
z 
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/ u 


7 7 


1Q S 

/y • d 


i u 


UltbSlOO™. rdC 1 111. lira and Il.t|U 1 piutru t 


7 l 


J J 


Aft 
4 O 


1 L 


Stall Pe rs onne 1 S e r v i ct?s 


72 


71 


77.5 


10 


Speci al izt°d Personne 1 


73 


50 


59.5 


2 


Primary Education 


74 


80 


86.5 


10 


Libraries and Instructional Center 










Facilities and Equipment 


75 


36 


50.5 


10 


Teaching Personne 1 


76 


39 


53 


10 


Textbooks and Instructional Supplies 


77 


44 


56.5 


2 


Junior College 


78 


100 


96 


6 


Coping with Teacher Militancy 


79 


96 


95 


3 


Pro-School Guidance Service 


80 


74 


83.5 


11 


Business Management 


81 


103 


98 


2 


Intermediate Level Education 


82 


88 


93.5 


3 


Follow-Up of Graduates 


83 


98 


97 
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TABLE 3— Continued 



CAT. 


PARENTS 


EDUCATORS 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


EDUCATIONAL. NEEDS 


RANK 


RANK 


RANK 


10 


Paraprofess ional Personnel 


84 


47 


67 


11. 


School Fac i 11 ty Planning 


Q C 
OD 


82 


91 


6 


The Problem of High Teacher Turnover 


86 


101 


100 


5 


Instruction in Pupil Guidance 


87 


43 


65.5 


9 


Programmed Inst rut t ion 


o o 
88 


52 


74 


5 


Instruction in Developing Pupil Motivation 


on 

89 


22 


50.5 


10 


Transport at ion 


90 


109 


104.5 


10 


Audi o- Visual Mate rials and Equipment 


O 1 

y l 


49 


74 


10 


Building Maintenance and Operation 


92 


94 


99 


5 


Instruction in Teaching Students with 










Learning Disabilities 


93 


41 


68.5 


9 


Computer Assisted or Managed Instruction 


94 


105 


104.5 


5 


Instruction in Individualizing the Learning 










Process 


95 


31 


62.5 


11 


Data Processing 


96 


104 


106 


10 


Administrative and Supervisory Personnel 


97 


97 


102 


2 


College-Uni versa t y Educat icr*... 


98 


106 


107 


5 


Instruction in Curriculum Development 


99 


48 


79.5 


5 


Instruction in Subject Matter Content 


100 


63 


90 


5 


Instruction in Use of Educational Research 


101 


92 


101 


5 


Instruction in Selection and Use of Audio- 










Visual Aids 


102 


55 


87 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


103 


93 


103 


5 


Instruction in Using Team Teaching 


104 


58 


89 


5 


Instruction in Evaluation of Standardized 










Tests 


105 


65 


93.5 


5 


Instruction in Using Teacher Aides 


106 


62 


92 


4 


Program tor Culturally Distinct 


107 


107 


108 


9 


Closed Circuit TV in the Schools 


108 


102 


49 


5 


Instruction in Use oi the Computer 










as an Instructional Tool 


109 


110 


110 




Infant Educat ion 


110 


108 


109 



J 9 

parents and/or educators ac least thirty rankings lower in importance, i«e«, for- 
eign language, ranked 5 by seniors, 15 by their parents, but 50 by educators. 
The next three, science, mathematics and art, were ranked by parents within the 
twenty-five most critical, but educators ranked them at least thirty rankings 
lower in importance. The final five items on the list reflect those ranked in 
the top twenty-five by edut ate rs but which parents and/or seniors disagree with 
by at least thirty rankings. 

Among the four major objectives of the needs assessment as indicated in 
Section 2.3. 1 . part 3d, ol the 1970 Title 111 State Plan will be found the ques- 
tion, "What rural-urban difierences exist? 1 ' The data obtained through the pilot 
study partially speak to this issue in two manners; first, the students were 
requested to indicate whether they lived on the farm or in town. The results 
obtained when grouping students and their parents on this dichotomy will be found 
in Tables 4 and 5. Secondly, the students, parents, and educators were sub- 
grouped on the basis oi school accreditation level Since school accreditation 
is usually closely related to size of school and the rural-urban dichotomy, the 
results obtained when using this toinparison will be found in Tables 6 and 7« 
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TABLE 4 



RANKINGS OF RURAL AND URBAN STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
OF 11 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



CAT. 


URBAN 


RURAL 


URBAN 


RURAL 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


vl i * r\r» /-> »TL"pnnTl.'t' 
MAJOR CAl bOUKlbb 


STUDENT 


STUDENr 


PARENT 


PARENT 


RANK 


1 


Subject Fields Taught in School 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


2 


Level of Education 


11 


11 


10 


9 


10 


3 


Counseling and Psychological 














Services 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Educational Programs for Students 














with Particular Needs 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


In-Service Instruction foi Teachers 














Covering Various Topic Areas 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


6 


Teacher Personnel & Problems Obtain- 














ing and Retaining Teachers 


7 


8 


C 


7 


7 


7 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


8 


School Services for t'upils 


6 


6 


4 


5 


5 


9 


Instructional Approaches Used by 














Teachers with Students 


4 


4 


9 


6 


6 


10 


Budget Allocations for Various 














Aspects of Education 


9 


7 


7 


10 


8.5 


11 


Administrative Services 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8.5 
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TABLE 5 

RANKINGS OF RURAL AND URBAN STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
OF 79 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



CAT. 




URBAN 


RURAL 


URBAN 


RURAL 


COMPOSITE 


NO. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


STUDENT 


STUDENT 


PARENT 


PARENT 


RANK 


4 


Program lor Slow Learner 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2.5 


3 


Personal Counseling 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2.5 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


i 


Foreign Languages 


5 


5 


14 


17 


9 


7 


Skilled Trades 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3 


Junior High School Guidance 


7 


8 


7 


18 


7.5 


3 


Advisory Services to Teachers for 














Student Problems 


8 


12 


8 


11 


6 


9 


Individualized Instruction 


9 


7 


20 


42 


15.5 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


10 


20 


21 


34 


17 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 














High School 


11 


15 


6 


8 


7.5 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


19 


46 


32 


27.5 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


13 


10 


22 


33 


' ..5 


4 


Program for Educationally Disadv. 


14 


16 


11 


29 


13 


7 


Electronics Courses 


15 


13 


19 


28 


14 


1 


Fine Arts 


16 


30 


31 


30 


24.5 


7 


Human Services - Teaching 


17 


9 


9 


12 


10 


7 


Applied Arts 


'8 


11 


26 


51 


23 


8 


Post-Graduation Employment Spec. 


1^ 


18 


18 


13 


12 


1 


Language Arts 


20 


26 


17 


25 


21.5 


7 


Bus iness 


21 


24 


13 


6 


11 


7 


Agricu ltural 


22 


17 


45 


14 


21 .5 


1 


Science 


23 


27 


16 


20 


18.5 


3 


Psychological Testing 


24 


14 


34 


39 


30 


8 


School Psychologist 


25 


21 


39 


23 


26 


9 


Non-Graded Program 


26 


23 


51 


68 


45 


1 


Mathemati cs 


27 


29 


15 


20 


20 


9 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


28 


39 


50 


53 


46 


1 


Social Studies 


29 


42 


49 


43 


41.5 


9 


Resource Persons for Us<* in Class 


30 


39 


30 


46 


37 


1 


Pract ical Arts 


31 


25 


12 


19 


18.5 


7 


Auto Shop 


32 


38 


kk 


37 


38 


9 


Teacher Aides 


33 


32 


29 


4'- 


36 


9 


Team Teaching 


34 


40 


40 


52 


43 


1 


Health & Physical Education 


35 


49 


42 


31 


39 


8 


Speech Therapist 


36 


33 


28 


10 


24.5 


9 


Televised Educational Programs 


37 


47 


41 


66 


49.5 


7 


Indust r ial 


38 


34 


24 


22 


32 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


39 


43 


10 


24 


31 


8 


Academic Placement Specialist 


40 


28 


38 


26 


35 
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TABLE 5— Continued 



CAT. 


URBAN 


RURAL 


URBAN 


RURAL 


COMPOSITE 


NU . 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


STUDENT 


STUDENT 


PARENT 


PARENT 


RANK 


Q 
O 


Social Worker 


41 


37 


47 


36 


40 


o 
J 


External Sources of Reference 


42 


45 


35 


41 


41.5 


3 


Elementary School Guidance 


43 


51 


33 


40 


44 


o 
0 


Remedial Reading Specialist 


44 


35 


23 


7 


27.5 


Q 

0 


bcnool Health Nurse 


45 


36 


32 


16 


34 


/ 


Prog, for Mentally Handicapped 


46 


22 


27 


15 


28 


n 


Instruction for Home-Bound Students 


47 


48 


37 


45 


47 


rv 

9 


Progr ammed Ins truction 


48 


62 


57 


76 


60 


"7 


n r* f 

Home Economics 


49 


41 


25 


9 


33 


10 


Classroom Facilities & Equipment 


50 


44 


60 


59 


52 




Computer Assisted or Managed Instr. 


51 


59 


71 


70 


66.5 


Q 

y 


Liosea Circuit i v in ocnoois 


52 


46 


75 


78 


66.5 


i n 
10 


Specialized Personnel 


53 


55 


59 


61 


55 


Q 

o 


Learning Disabilities Teaching 


54 


53 


48 


35 


48 


1U 


Libraries and Instruction 


55 


50 


62 


60 


54 


i U 


Textbooks and Instruction 


56 


54 


65 


62 


56 


0 


Follow— up of Graduates 


57 


65 


66 


63 


66 


1 U 


Teaching Personnel 


58 


57 


63 


64 


59 


o 


Pre— School Guidance Service 


59 


63 


69 


48 


57.5 


1 U 


Audio— Visual Mat l i* hquipment 


60 


58 


70 


73 


68 


/ 

<4 


Prog, for Culturally Disadvantaged 


61 


67 


78 


77 


75 


0 


Junior High School Education 


62 


71 


56 


55 


61 


Z 


Senior High School Education 


63 


70 


55 


57 


62.5 


o 


Adult Education 


64 


72 


58 


54 


64 


/ 


Appliance & Small Motor Repair 


65 


56 


52 


47 


53 


z 


Kindergarten Education 


66 


69 


54 


50 


57.5 


Q 

O 


Special Education Teacher 


67 


61 


36 


27 


44.5 


1U 


T ran sport at ion 


68 


64 


73 


67 


70 


o 
z 


Pos t -Secondary Vocational Tech. Ed, 


69 


74 


53 


49 


62.5 


10 


Building Maint. & Operation 


70 


60 


74 


69 


71 


2 


Early Childhood 


71 


78 


76 


74 


77 


2 


Intermediate Level Education 


72 


76 


67 


65 


73 




Prog- for Physically Handicapped 


73 


52 


43 


38 


51 


2 


Primary Education 


74 


73 


61 


56 


69 


2 


Junior College 


75 


75 


68 


58 


72 


2 


College-University Education 


76 


77 


77 


71 


78 


10 


Paraprof essional Personnel 


77 


68 


64 


72 


74 


10 


Adm. & Supervisory Personnel 


78 


66 


72 


75 


76 


2 


Infant Education 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 
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Table 4 indicates that Categories (4), Educatioaal Programs..., (3) Coun- 
seling and Psychological..., and (7) Vocational-Technical Programs were ranked 1, 
2, 3 by all groups except rural parents who reversed the last two categories. 
The only category where students and parents differed considerably was (9), 
Instructional Approaches..., which students ranked fourth while urban parents 
ranked it sixth and rural parents ninth. There were no major differences between 
rural and urban respondents, as might be expected, since only school districts 
representing smaller towns were selected. 

Table 5 presents the rankings of the four groups on the same 79 items 
shewn in Table 2. As would be expected, the same differences in emphasis on cer- 
tain items between seniors and their parents appeared as was shown in Table 2. 
Some rural-urban differences were noted. Those involving rank differences 
between rural and urban students of more than ten rankings included; program for 
average pupils (urban ranked 10, rural ranked 20), fine arts (16, 30), psychologi- 
cal testing (24, 14), audio-visual instruction (28, 39), social studies (29, 42), 
academic placement specialist (40, 28), and program for mentally handicapped 
(46, 22). Parent-ranked differences of more than ten rankings included; junior 
high school guidance (urban ranked 7, rural ranked 18), individualized instruc- 
tion (20, 42), program for average pupils (21, 34), program for academically 
talented (22, 33), program for educationally disadvantaged (11, 29), applied arts 
(26, 51), agricultural (45, 14), school psychologist (39, 22), teacher aides 
(29, 44), speech therapist (28, 10), program for emotionally disturbed (10, 24), 
academically placement specialist (38, 26), remedial reading specialist (23, 7), 
school health nurse (32, 16), program for mentally handicapped (27, 15), home 
economics (25, 9), and special education teacher (36, 27). 



3. 18 

Two comments appear obvious from these discrepancies; first, there is 
considerably more disagreement among parents than among students; secondly, 
while some overlap occurs, It appears that rural dwellers generally rank as more 
desirable than urban dwellers special programs for students while as more unde- 
sirable the employment of specialists in the several fields of reading, special 
education, psychology, etc 

When grouping seniors, their parents, and educators by accreditation 
level of their schools, considerably more disagreement occurred. For example, 
in Table 6 it will be noted that no clear-cut agreement exists for which cate- 
gories are ranked 1, 2, 3 Five categories were so ranked under this comparison 
while under the previous two comparisons only three categories were so ranked. 
But the composite rank of the categories found the same three categories ranked 
first as in previous comparisons. 

Again, extreme disagreement was found among seniors, their parents, and 
educators similar to that reported in Tables 2 and 5, but the interest in this 
comparison is in the small school-large school differences- Considering the 
items for which a rank difference of ten or more positions occurred for those 
items ranked in the upper thirty for each group of students, 18 such item differ- 
ences were found. Similarly, 17 such differences were found to occur between 
parent groups and 17 between educator groups. 

Students from the smaller schools appeared to rank vocational programs 
higher while programs or specialists to meet individual needs were ranked lower 
than by students from larger schools. While the pattern was not as clear-cut, 
parents and educators also appeared to have the same small-large school 
discrepancies as did students 



CHAPTER IV 



STATEWIDE NEED ASSESSMENT RESULTS 

The statewide need assessment was conducted during Fall, 1969. The major 
effort was placed on the student, parent, and educator responses. These were 
obtained, as described in Chapter II, from 54 school districts selected to repre- 
sent several enrollment classifications of districts. These districts were 
selected from regions of the state as shown on the map in Appendix D. Responses 

0 

from several other populations were also solicited; these included school board 
members, welfare recipients, retired people, school dropouts, migrants, and col- 
lege graduates. The results obtained from analyzing the data will be presented 
under the following five headings: 

Overall State Rankings of Educational Needs 
Regional Rankings of Educational Needs 
Rankings of Educational Needs by Several Variables 
Rankings of Educational Needs by Other Populations 
Instrument Reliability 

Overall State Rankings of Educational Needs 
Some responses were obtained from all 54 districts; the 46 randomly 
selected districts, and the 8 districts representing each region's primary city. 
In several cases it was noted that the student instruments were not administered 
in class as requested both by telephone when soliciting the superintendent's per- 
mission to include each district in the sample and in the direction letter mailed 
to the superintendent. Despite these administrative errors and normal 
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absenteeism, the return of nearly 2,700 instruments represents a response of 
approximately 90 per cent. Nearly one hundred returns were unuseable because 
the schools returned the answer sheets but not the instrument. Other forms 
were obviously incorrectly completed having multiple answers marked in a single 
answer space. Of the returns, 2,564 were useable; 1,367 8th graders and 1,197 
12th graders. 

Because of time pressures, it was not possible to follow-up the parent 
responses before the printing of this report. Also, the optional nature of the 
name and address questions on the student forms resulted in a very limited name 
list for parent follow-up purposes . A total of 850 parent responses were 
received. Based on the total number of student responses, this represents a 32 
per cent return. Of these returns, 765 were useable - a 30 per cent return 
based on the number of useable student returns. It is anticipated that one 
follow-up attempt will be made early in 1970. The results of this follow-up, 
as they affect the parent results presented in this report,, will be given in an 
addendum to this report. 

Finally, it was requested that the educators also be given their forms 
in a group setting in order to insure a good return. Apparently, all but four 
districts did so resulting in 965 responses - a return of nearly 70 per cent 
based on the number of educators these districts reported employing as of the 
opening of school in 1969-70. If the districts from which responses were very 
limited are deleted, the proportion of returns increases to 73 per cent. 

This section contains the following results; Table 8 presents the rank- 
ings of the ten categories by students, parents, and educators, Table 9 pre- 
sents student, parent, and educator rankings of the 72 items ranked by all 
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respondents, and Table 10 presents the rankings of parents and educators 
including the additional two categories ranked only by adults. 

TABLE 8 



RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 





12th 


8th 




Educa- 






Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 


Comp . 


Cat. 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


D an If 


R an If 
L\cui K. 


No. MAJOR CATEGORIES 


N=1197 


N=1367 


N=731 


N=899 




1 Academic Subject Fields 


7 


7 


4 


8 


7 


2 Level of Education 


10 


8 


6 


10 


8 


3 Counseling & Psychological Serv. 


1 


5 


3 


4 


3 


4 Educational Prog, for Students 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 Vocational-Technical Programs 


3 


4 


2 


3 


2 


6 School Services for Pupils 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


7 Instructional Approaches 


5 


3 


9 


7 


6 


8 More Money for Education 


4 


2 


8 


2 


4 


9 On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


9 


10 


6 


8 


10 Adm. Svs . and Teacher Personnel 


8 


10 


7 


9 


8 


For each population* students, parents, and educators, 


in this 


and 


future sections, the student results 


will be 


presented 


as representing 


elemen- 


tary (8th grade) or secondary (12th 


grade) . 


Further, 


the order 


of the 


items in 



Tables 9, 10, and all future tables, will be as ranked by 12th grade students. 



The rationale for selecting this group was the learner-oriented design of this 



need assessment; rankings based on learner responses were desirable. Also, 12th 



graders could be considered to most closely represent learner reactions to edu- 



cational needs because of their proximity to the total K-12 educational program. 
Finally, only 72 of the 80 items contained under the eight categories to which 



all populations responded will be reported. The deleted eight items represent 



the open-ended response, "other, 11 which was included as one of the ten responses 



to each category. 

O 
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TABLE 9 

RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF 72 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 







12 th 


oth 




Educa— 




Cat. 


Graders 


Graders 


Par ents 


tors 


Comp. 


No . 


T? T"\T TP UTTrtM A 1 M I? I.' I"\ C 

bDUCAllUNAL NLLUb 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


KanK. 


J 


Personal Counseling 


i 


1 ft 
1 o 


0 


1 u 


J 


4 


i r o g r am tor bi ow Le jrncrs 


L 


1 

1 


1 


l 


1 


o 

8 


Better Classroom Facil. & hquip* 


J 


z 


/. ft 

4o 


O 


Q 


3 


Educat ion a 1-Vocat i.onal Guid ance 




A 7 


p 
o 


1 1 
1 1 




A 
<4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


r 
J 




9 
Z 


9 
z 


9 
z 


c 

J 


Skilled Trades 


6 


1 O 


9 




J 


7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


25 


44 


O "7 

Z / 


Z 1 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


ft 
0 


14 


50 


29 


20 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 




32 


12 


1 3 




Q 

o 


Better Libraries & Instructional 
Facilities & Equipment 


1 0 


0 


J z 


1 ^ 
1 J 




3 


Junior H.S. Guidance Service 


1 1 


13 


14 


1 o 


Q 

O 


3 


Group Counseling 


1 I 


33 


4z 




JU 


5 


Electronics 


1 J 


/.3 


24 




1 J 


A 


Program for Academically Talented 


1 4 


7 


1 / 


b 


r 
D 


3 


Psychological Testing 


J D 


56 


29 


3z 


O Q 
Z O 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


3 


5 


7 




/, 

H 


Program for Average Pupils 


1 7 


Q 
O 


7 


9 9 
Z Z 


7 

/ 


5 


Human Services 


1 ft 
LO 


1 2 


3D 


33 


1 Q 
1 O 


7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


5 


54 


t; q 

JO 


J 1 


5 


Bus iness 


zU 


ZD 


Q 


Z J 




A 


Program for Students Terminating 














Education with High School 


21 


"2 


4 


c 
J 


1 9 
1 Z 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


22 


1 "7 
i / 


j 1 


9 ^ 

J) J 


9 c; 
ZD 


5 


Applied Arts 


23 


22 


64 


44 


42 


7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


24 


31 


53 


34 


35 


5 


Agricultural 


25 


28 


10 


14 


13 


5 


Auto Shop 


26 


46 


19 


1 7 


22 


8 


Add ! l Textbooks & Ins true. Supply 


27 


15 


56 


.6 


24 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 


51 


57 


3 


32 


7 


Programmed Textbooks , Teach . Mach . 














and/or Computer Asst« Instruction 


29 


11 


62 


51 


42 


8 


County or Regional Programs of 














Shared Services 


30 


29 


47 


21 


27 


6 


Post-Grad, Employment Specialist 


31 


41 


27 


49 


37 


7 


Team Teaching 


32 


24 . 


60 


40 


45.5 


5 


Industrial 


33 


36 


13 


12 


19 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


34 


0 


23 


20 


17 


6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


35 


37 


26 


43 


33.5 


7 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


36 


35 


63 


46 


50.5 


7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


37 


10 


70 


63 


50.5 
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Table 9--Continued 







12th 


8th 




Educa- 




Cat 


Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 


Comp. 


Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL NKEDS 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


1 


Foreign LaneuaRtJS 


38 


40 


25 


52 


44 


3 


External Sources of Referral for 














Children with Problems 


39 


49 


40 


28 


45.5 


8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat ' 1 h Equip. 


40 


21 


59 


30 


38 


6 


School Psychologist 


41 


44 


36 


31 


39.5 


1 


Fine Arts 


42 


59 


38 


47 


53 


1 


Practical Arts 


43 


50 


15 


45 


42 


4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 


19 


35 


65 


48 


6 


Social Worker 


45 


34 


43 


37 


47 


1 


Sec. School Voc-Tech. Programs 


46 


71 


22 


38 


49 


8 


More Paraprof ess i onal Personnel 


47 


27 


58 


9 


33.5 


5 


Home Economics 


48 


38 


21 


39 


36 


1 


Science 


49 


57 


20 


55 


52 


6 


School Health Nurse 


50 


20 


32 


36 


29 


6 


Special Education Teacher 


51 


30 


16 


25 


23 


3 


Elemen. School Guidance Service 


52 


48 


28 


24 


39.5 


1 


Health and Physical Education 


53 


53 


49 


57 


58 


6 


Reading Specialist 


54 


45 


11 


16 


26 


1 


Mathematics 


55 


58 


18 


56 


54 


1 


Language Arts 


56 


69 


31 


42 


56 


7 


Televised Educ. Prog, to Home 


57 


39 


68 


62 


61 


1 


Social Studies 


58 


67 


45 


60 


62 


8 


More Adm. and Supervisory Personnel 


59 


65 


69 


71 


69 


6 


Speech Therapist 


60 


61 


33 


41 


56 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


61 


52 


34 


53 


57 


2 


Post-Sec. Voc-Tech. Education 


62 


66 


37 


54 


59 


6 


Librarian and/or Audio-Vis. Spec. 


63 


55 


67 


50 


65 


2 


Secondary Education 


64 


62 


41 


64 


63 


2 


Adult Education 


35 


64 


46 


59 


64 


2 


Elementary Education 


66 


54 


39 


61 


60 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


67 


43 


65 


70 


66 


2 


Junior College 


68 


63 


55 


68 


67 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


69 


60 


61 


66 


68 


2 


College-University Education 


70 


70 


66 


69 


70 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


71 


68 


71 


67 


71 


2 


Infant Education 


72 


72 


72 


72 


72 
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TABLE 10 



RANKINGS OF PARENTS AN'D EDUCATORS 
OF 90 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



Cat. 




Pnrnnf Q 


Krlll fit* nr*; 




No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


RAnW 


Rank 


4 


Program for Si ow Learners 


1 


1 


i 


4 


p roc ram f o r Alienated Ymi t h 


*. 






6 


Ski lied Trades 


j 


A 
M 


J 


4 


Program for Students Termiuat i ng Education 
with High School 


u 


J 




4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


s 


7 
/ 


5 


3 


Personal Counseling 




1 0 






Program for Average Pupils 


7 


22 


13 


3 


Educat iona 1 -Voeat i una I Gui dance- 


8 


1 1 


7 


6 


Bus iness 


9 


^3 


14.5 


6 


Agr icu 1 ture 


10 


14 


9 


7 


Reading Specialist 


1 i 


1 f> 


12 


3 


Advisory Services Lo Teacher for Student 
Problems 


12 


13 


10.5 


6 


Industrial Arts 


13 


1 2 


10.5 


3 


Junior High School Guidance Service 


14 


18 


14 . 5 


1 


Pract ical Arts 


I 5 


Si 


26 


7 


Special Education Teacher 


16 


s 


17 


4 


Program for Academical Iv Talented 


1 7 


A 


8 


1 


Mat heina t i cs 


1 8 


70 
/ u 


41 S 


6 


Au t o Shop 


19 


1 7 


16 


1 


S c i ence 


20 


Art 
o o 


43 5 


n 


\ [ ome E c on l >n i i * *■» 


7 1 




24 


1 


Second arv School Vo» 'i! inn;il !'i»r'ini r.il l> vn» 

w^- ^WHVltil » ■! ). • 1 V> l' | » I 1 » ilt 1 l 't I <l 1 1 L Villi i LlM I L S~' f!^ * 


22 




*. <t . j 


4 


Program for Emot i o:i.i ! 1 v Disturbed 


23 




1 8 S 


ft 


Elect roni cs 


24 


19 


18.5 


1 


Fore i gn Languages 


25 


60 


41.5 


7 


Acadetni <: P 1 accrue.'. S pec j a 1 i si 


26 


48 


34 


7 


Post-Graduation Emp ! ov:nent Speci .llist 


27 


57 


39.5 


3 


Elementary School Guidance Service 


28 


24 


20 


3 


Psychologi ca 1 Test ing 


29 


33 


22.5 


6 


Hum<m Servi ces 


30 


34 


25 


1 


Language Arts 


31 


47 


37 


7 


School Heal tii Nurse 


32 


38 


29 


7 


Speech Therapist 


33 


44 


36 


) 


Kindergarten Educat i».u 


34 


65 


49 


10 


Better Methods ol Supei vis ini; I'eachers 


35 


77 


59 


4 


Program for Phvs i cal 1 v Hand i capped 


36 


81 


62 


7 


School Psvchi>lo;;ist 


37 


32 


27.5 


2 


Post-Secondarv Vo< :ii i <>n«i 1 -iVrhni cal Keltic, 


38 


67 


54.5 


1 


Pi ne Arts 


30 


55 


47 


■) 


Elementary Educat ion 


AO 


75 


61 



Tab le 10 — Continued 



Cat . 


Parents 


Educators 


Compos it 


;io . 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


10 


School-Community Relations 


41 


62 


52 


3 


External Sources of Referral for Children 


42 


29 


30.5 




with Problems 








2 


Secondary Education 


43 


80 


65 


3 


Group Counseling 


44 


56 


50 


7 


Social Worker 


45 


39 


39.5 


8 


Individualized Instruction Programs 


46 


27 


32.5 


10 


Regional Educational Centers 


47 


64 


58 


1 


Social Studies 


48 


74 


63.5 


2 


Adult Education 


49 


73 


63.5 


9 


County or Regional Programs of Shared Serv. 


50 


21 


30.5 


9 


Better Classroom Facilities and Equipment 


51 


8 


21 


10 


Increased Numbers of Teacher Applicants 


52 


85 


75 


1 


Health and Physical Education 


53 


71 


66 


5 


Instruction in Developing Pupil Motivation 


54 


28 


38 


9 


More Specialized Personnel 


55 


30 


41.5 


8 


Resource Persons for Use in the Classroom 


56 


37 


46 


10 


Better Incentives for Teacher Retention 


57 


49 


57 


9 


Better Libraries and Instructional Center 


58 


15 


32.5 




Facilities and Equipment 








5 


Instruction in Pupil Guidance 


59 


46 


54.5 


8 


Flexibility in Instruction 


60 


35 


48 


8 


Instruction for Students Home Bound by Illness 


61 


72 


72 


2 


Junior College 


62 


84 


80 


10 


Teacher Utilization and Specialization 


63 


66 


69 


5 


Instruction in Teaching Children with 


64 


41 


54.5 




Learning Disabilities 








9 


Additional Textbooks and Instructional Supply 


65 


26 


45 


9 


Teaching Personnel 


66 


3 


27.5 


9 


More Parapro fess ional Personnel 


67 


9 


35 


10 


Educational Research 


68 


76 


79 


5 


Instruction in Individualizing the Learning 


69 


36 


54.5 




Process 








9 


Additional Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equipment 


70 


31 


51 


8 


Team Teaching 


71 


43 


60 


10 


Teacher Involvement in Teacher-School 


72 


61 


72 




Negotiations 








3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


73 


82 


82 


8 


Programmed Textbooks, Teaching Machines and/or 


74 


59 


72 




Computer Assisted Instruction 








5 


Instruction in Subject Matter Area Taught 


75 


63 


76 




by Teacher 








8 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


76 


54 


70 


6 


Applied Arts 


77 


50 


68 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


/8 


87 


84.5 


2 


College-University Education 


79 


, 86 


84.5 
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fable 10 — Continued 



Cat . 




Parents 


Educators 


Composi 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


5 


Instruction in Cur r i eti lura Development 


80 


45 


67 


7 


Librarian and /or Audio-Visual Specialist 


81 


58 


77.5 


5 


Instruction in Selection ami Use ot Audio- 
Visual Materials and Equipment 


82 


52 


74 


5 


Instruction in Understanding Research 
and Testing 


83 


69 


81 


8 


Televised Education Program to Your Home 


84 


78 


83 


9 


More Administrative .uui Supervisory Personnel 


85 


89 


88 


5 


Instruction in Using Team Teaching 


86 


53 


77.5 


10 


Data Processing for School Management 


87 


88 


89 


8 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


88 


79 


86 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


89 


83 


87 


2 


Infant Education 


90 


90 


90 



Review of the rankings in Table 8 indicates that the four populations 
agree on only one category, 3, a counseling and psychological services, ranked 
as most important. For example, three different categories were ranked "two," 
and the category receiving the composite rank of "two," 7, school services for 
pupils, was ranked "three" by both 12th graders and educators, and "four" by 
8th graders. Similar inconsistencies are apparent in the rankings of the other 
categories . 

These inconsistencies were carried over to the item rankings shown in 
Tables 9 and 10 through the medium ot the adjusted item means. Only two items, 
2 ,k program for s low ] uarne rs , and ') , program for al ienated youth, were ranked 
in the first ten by all Tour populations, as shown in Table 9. But when con- 
sidering the items r. inked in the tirst twenty-five by the four populations and 

a (.'ategory number as shown in Table 8. 

n ltem number, u.siin; the rank given each item by 12th graders as shown 
in Table 9 as the item numbers. 



ignoring inconsistencies (i.e., such as the item ranked first by 12th graders, 
personal counseling, being ranked 18th by 8th graders), the following evidence 
of agreement in the rankings can be shown. When comparing the number of items 
ranked in the first twenty-five by the other three populations with the 12th 
graders, there were found to be seventeen by the 8th graders, fourteen by the 
parents, and sixteen by the educators. Even more revealing of the overall agree- 
ment among all populations, even if not between any two populations, is that 
twenty of tht first twenty-five items, as ranked by the 12th graders received 
composite rankings within the first twenty-five items. 

ConsiU'.-r Table 10, which contains the rankings of parents and educa- 
tors, including the two categories, 5, on-the-job training for teachers, and 10, 
administrative services and teacher personnel, completed only by adults, it will 
be noted that the highest ranked item from these two categories was instruction 
in developing pupil motivation which was ranked 28th by educators, but 54th by 
parents for a composite ranking of 38th. Again, consistent with the pilot 
assessment, it is significant that the items in these two categories, which 
reflect administrative or organizational needs with which learners are not usu- 
ally familiar, were not ranked in the upper third of the items. Thus, the items 
in these two categories appear to require little consideration when identifying 
the items ranked in the top third. 

Regional Rankings of Educational Needs 
As one phase of the assessment of critical educational needs, the state 
was required by the United States Office of Education to identify regional dif- 
ferences in critical needs. This section presents the rankings of students, par- 
ents, and educators from each of the eight regions into which the state was 
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divided according to the map presented in the 1970 State Plan for Title III and 
attached to this report as Appendix I>. 

Rather than present tiie entire list of items, only the first twenty- 
five items selected on the basis of the composite rankings reported in Table 9 
are presented. Table 1 1 presents the regional rankings for the ten categories 
while rankings of the twenty-rive items for each region, by students, parents, 
and educators, are shown in Tible 12. Further, in Table 12 there will be found 
for each region the items ranked by one or more populations within the first 
twenty- five regionally ranked items. Rankings identified by an asterisk indi- 
cate those items for each population which differ by fifteen or more rank posi- 
tions from the statewide results given in Table 9. Those items identified with 
an x indicate items which differ by eleven through fourteen rank positions. 

Considering the data shown in Table 11, for regions one and six very 
few differences between the regional and the statewide rankings were found; 
there being only ten and four times, respectively, where the difference was two 
rank positions. For region two there were only seven times when differences of 
two rank positions occurred, hut 8th graders ranked 1, subject fields, three 
positions less important compared to the statewide results. For regions four, 
seven, and eight, there were also few differences of two or more positions, 6, 
7, and 6 respectively, hut Lucre were also the following differences of three 
o r mo re r ank i n gs : 

Regional 

Region Population Kducat lonal Category State Regional 



A 


12th graders 


lust met ioual approaches 


A 


1 




8th graders 


Counseling and psychological services 


5 


2 




Educators 


Voeat lonal-techn ical programs 


5 


9 


7 


8th graders 


Counseling and psychological services 


5 


9 


8 


Parents 


Level of education 


7 


10 
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TABLE 11 

RANKINGS BY REGIONS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



Region 1 







12th 


8th 




Educa- 




Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 


Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES N= 


= 105 


N= 89 


N= 82 


N- 88 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


5 


8 


6 


8 


2 


Level of Education 


9 


9 


4 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


1 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Educational Prog, for Students 


2 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Techni cal Programs 


3 


4 


3 


4 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


7 


5 


5 


6 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


4 


6 


10 


9 


8 


More Money for Education 


6 


2 


9 


3 


9 


On — f~hp— i nh Training fnr Teachers 


10 


7 


8 


5 


10 


Adra. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


8 


10 


7 


7 




Regi on 


2 












= 63 


N=130 


N= 66 


50 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


6 


4 


5 i 


9 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


7 


7 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


1 


6 


2 


2 


4 


Educational Prog, for Students 


4 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


2 


5 


3 


4 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


7 


8 


4 


8 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


2 


8 


5 


8 


More Money for Education 


3 


3 


10 


3 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


9 


9 


6 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


8 


10 


6 


7 




Region 


3 










N 


= 186 


N=2 1 7 


N=130 


N=132 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


7 


7 


5 


8 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


8 


8 


9 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


4 


6 


4 


5 


4 


Educacional Prog, for Students 


5 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


5 


3 


3 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


1 


3 


6 


7 


8 


More Money for Education 


3 


4 


7 


4 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


10 


10 


6 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


8 


9 


9 


10 
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Tab le 1 1 — Cont inued 



Region 4 







12th 


8th 






Educa- 




Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 


Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 




Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES N= 


178 


N=231 


N= 


■ 84 


N=182 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


6 


7 




5 


7 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


9 




u 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs . 


2 - 


2 




3 


4 


L 


Educational Prog, for Students 


3 


1 




1 

1 


0 


5 


Vocat ion al-Te clinical Programs 


4 


5 




2 


3 


A 
D 


School Services for Pupils 


8 


C 

0 




4 


Q 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


4 




7 


5 


8 


More Money for Education 


i 


3 




9 


1 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


8 




10 


6 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher personnel 


7 


10 




8 


8 




Region 5 












N= 


80 


N= 73 


N= 


54 


N= 96 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


4 


8 




3 


6 


2 


Level of Education 


7 


4 




7 


9 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


2 


2 




4 


3 


A 


Educational Prog, for Students 


3 


i 
l 




1 
1 


i 
i 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


1 


3 




2 


2 • 


0 


School Services for Pupils 


8 


c 

J 




5 


c 
J 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


7 




10 


7 


8 


More Money for Education 


6 


6 




9 


4 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


10 


9 




6 


8 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


9 


.10 




8 


10 




Region 6 












N= 


155 


N=200 


N= 


90 


N=110 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


9 


7 




4 


9 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


8 




8 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


1 


6 




3 


4 


4 . 


Educational Prog, for Students 


3 


1 




1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


2 


5 




2 


3 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


5 


4 




5 


5 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


6 


3 




9 


6 


8 


More Money for Education 


4 


2 




6 


2 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


8 


10 




10 


7 


10 


Adm. Svs., and Teacher Personnel 


7 


9 




7 


8 



9 

ERIC 
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Table 11 — Continued 
Region 7 



12th 8th Educa- 

Graders Graders Parents tors 

Cat. Rank Rank Rank Rank 

No. MAJOR CATEGORIES N=171 N=183 N=114 N= 92 



1 


Academic Subject Fields 


9 


7 


3 


8 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


6 


6 


9 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


3 


9 


4 


5 


4 


Educational Prog, for Students 


1 


I 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


5 


5 


2 


2 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


4 


5 


4 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


4 


3 


10 


6 


8 


More. Money for Education 


2 


2 


8 


3 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


8 


10 


9 


7 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


7 


8 


7 


10 




Region 8 










N= 


'259 


N=242 


N=lll 


N=144 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


6 


7 


4 


6 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


10 


10 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Svs. 


1 


5 


3 


4 


4 


Educational Prog, for Students 


3 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


2 


4 


2 


3 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


7 


6 


5 


5 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


3 


9 


7 


8 


More Money for Education 


4 


2 


6 


2 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


8 


8 


8 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


8 


9 


7 


9 



4.14 



TABLE 12 

RANKINGS BY REGIONS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
OF THE OVERALL HIGHEST RANKED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

Region 1 

12 th 12 th 8th Par- Educa 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 

Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 



No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


al Rank 












3 


Personal Counseling 


1 


2 




18 




9 




9 


4 


Program for Slow Learners 


2 


1 




1 




1 




2 


8 


Better Classroom racil. & Equip. 


3 


28 


* 


3 




c 6 




15 


3 


Educat ional-Vocat ional Guidance 


4 


6 




16 


* 


7 




17 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


5 


-> 




5 




2 




3 


5 


Skilled Trades 


6 


12 




10 




4 




6 


7 


Individualized Inst ruct ion Prog. 


7 


1 1 




40 


* 


43 




37 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


17 




14 




47 




16 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


15 




22 




6 




8 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 




















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


34 


vie 


4 




50 




29 


3 


Junior H.S. Guidance Service 


i 1 


3 




6 




8 




4 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


7 




15 


.A. 


44 




35 


5 


Electronics 


1 3 


43 


* 


35 


X 


21 




30 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


56 


* 


11 




34 


* 


7 


3 


Psychological Testing 


I 5 


9 




37 


* 


17 


X 


21 


4 


Program for Mental Ly Handicapped 


16 


4 


X 


2 




3 




11 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


17 


30 


X 


9 




24 


* 


23 


5 


Human Services 


18 


18 




20 




30 




19 


7 


Instruc. for Student..; Home Hound 


19 


19 




13 




59 




60 


5 


Bus iness 


20 


44 


* 


21 




12 




34 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 




















Education with High School 


21 


14 




51 




5 




14 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Glass, 


22 


21 




26 




51 




40 


5 


Applied Arts 


2 3 


25 




27 




46 


* 


45 


7 


Flexibility in Instruct ion 


24 


16 




52 


* 


49 




42 


5 


Agriculture 


25 


13 


X 


44 


i: 


13 




22 


5 


Auto Shop 


2 b 










18 






8 


Add'l Textbooks & lustrum. Supply 


27 






17 








20 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 














1 


8 


County or Reft ional Programs of 
Shared Services 


H) 


22 












12 


5 


Indus trial 


33 










14 




18 


4 


Program for K:not ional 1 v l)i s turned 


34 


8 




8 




10 




10 


6 


Academic P I acement Specialist 


55 






19 










7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


37 






23 











4.15 



Table 12 — Continued 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 
Cat. Overall Region- Rank Kank Rank 



lo. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


al Rank. 












8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat ' 1 & Equip. 


40 




25 










0 


School Psychologist 














25 


1 


Practical Arts 


43 


20 






25 






4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 


10 


7 










1 


Sec. School Voc-Tech. Programs 


46 


24 












8 


More Paraprofessional Personnel 


47 












13 


5 


Home Economics 


48 








23 






1 


Science 


49 


23 












6 


School Health Nurse 


50 




12 










6 


Special Education Teacher 


51 








22 






3 


Elementary School Guidance Service 


52 








15 




5 


6 


Reading Specialist 


54 




24 




19 




24 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


61 








11 






2 


Post-Sec. Voc-Tech. Education 


62 








16 






2 


Adult Education 


65 








20 








Regi 


on 2 














3 


Personal Counseling 


1 


1 


42 


* 


6 




3 


4 


Program for Slow Learners 


2 


3 


1 




1 




1 


8 


Better Classroom Facil. & Equip. 


3 


5 


2 




68 


* 


11 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


4 


4 


45 




7 




6 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


5 


21 * 


14 




5 




2 


5 


Skilled Trades 


6 


10 


39 


* 


8 




8 


7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


24 * 


25 




44 




16 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


11 


. 27 


X 


61 


X 


29 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


15 


29 




11 




15 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 


















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


7 


9 




62 




13 


3 


Junior H.S. Guidance Service 


11 


6 


24 


X 


20 




12 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


2 


28 




41 




43 


5 


Electronics 


13 


12 


50 


* 


40 


* 


24 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


13 


7 




17 




7 


3 


Psychological Testing 


15 


18 


54 




50 


* 


22 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


26 


3 




3 




10 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


17 


9 


6 




4 




23 


5 


Human Services 


18 


14 


11 




27 




36 


7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


31 x 


4 




48 




42 


5 


Business 


20 


8 x 


36 




10 




26 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 


















Education with High School 


21 


23 


37 




2 




5 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


22 


29 


17 




52 




17 



A. 16 



Tab le 1 2 — Con t inued 







12th 


12 th 


8th 


Par- 


Educa- 






Graders 


Graders 


Graders 


ents 


tors 


Cat 




Overall 


Region- 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


al Rank 








5 


Applied Arts 


2 3 


19 


23 


64 


53 * 


7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


24 


39 * 


15 * 


51 


27 


5 


Agriculture 


25 


28 


34 


9 


18 


5 


Auto Shop 


26 


17 








8 


Add'l Textbooks & Inst. rue. Supply 


27 


22 


13 




21 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 








4 


7 


Programmed Textbooks, Tench. Mach 
and/or Computer Asst.. Instruction 


29 




12 






8 


County or Regional Programs of 














Shared Services 


30 


20 






20 


6 


Post-Grad. Employment Specialist 


31 






18 




7 


Team Teaching 


32 




18 






5 


Industrial 


33 






19 




4 


Prog, for Emotionally Disturbed 


34 






24 




7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


37 




5 






1 


Foreign Languages 


38 




8 






3 


External Sources of Referral for 
Children with Problems 


39 


16 








8 


Add'l ^udio-Visual Mat T 1 u Equip. 


40 




19 






1 


Practical Arts 


V3 


23 


10 


12 




1 


Sec. School Voc— Tech. Programs 


46 






25 




8 


More Paraprofession.il Personnel 


47 








14 


5 


Home Economics 


4 8 




21 


16 




1 


S cience 


49 






15 




6 


Special Education 'ie.n.iier 


'31 






14 


25 


3 


Elementary School (iuid. Service 


52 








19 


1 


Health & Physical EJur.it i on 


33 




22 






6 


Reading Special isl 


54 






13 




1 


Mathemat ics 


55 




20 


21 




7 


Televised Educ. Prog, to Home 


5/ 




16 






6 


Speech Therapist 


60 






22 




2 


Elementary Educar i on 


66 






23 





Regi on 3 



3 


Personal Counseling 


1 


4 


31 


x 8 


15 


4 


Program for Slow Luanu'Vti 


2 


8 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Better Classroom Fad I. k Equip. 


3 


) 


3 


37 


x 13 


3 


Educat ional-Voc.U ional Guitlaiwv 


4 


9 


38 


10 


25 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


r > 


5 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Skilled Trades 


6 


3 


7 


4 


y 


7 


Individual ized Inst ruct ion Pro*;. 


7 


1 


37 


x 25 


* ll 



ERIC 



4,17 



Table 12— Continued 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Grade^s Graders Graders ents tors 



Cat 


Overall 


Reg ion- 


Rank 




Rank 


Rank 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


al Rank 










8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


14 


22 




47 


32 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


12 


44 


x 


12 


22 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 
















racincies ana equipment 


1 u 


17 


11 




61 


26 


j 


Junior H«S. Guidance Service 


1 1 


ZU 


J J 




1 Q 
I O 


Z i 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


30 


49 


* 


49 


43 


5 


Electronics 


13 


10 


8 


* 


28 


9 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


21 


12 




16 


4 


3 


Psychological Testing 


1 5 


23 


55 




22 


35 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


36 * 


4 




5 


5 


4 


Program for Average? Pupils 


17 


24 


6 




7 


16 


5 


Human Services 


18 


19 


5 




19 


x 29 


7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


7 x 


9 




44 


58 


5 


Bus iness 


20 


22 


21 




14 


21 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 
















Education with High School 


21 


32 x 


32 




3 


8 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class* 


22 


13 


17 




42 


33 


5 


Applied Arts • 


23 


35 x 


13 




68 


48 


7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


24 


1 3 


29 




39 


x 30 


5 


Agr icult ure 


25 


25 


20 




11 


18 


5 


Auto Shop 


26 




23 




20 


17 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 










7 


7 


Programmed Textbooks, Teach* Mach* 
and /or Computer Arisl- Instruction 


29 


6 


10 








6 


Post-Orad. Employment Specialist 


31 








24 




7 


Team Teaching 


32 


16 










5 


Industrial 


33 










14 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


34 




19 




13 




6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


35 




25 




21 




7 


Audio- Visual Inst ruct ion 


36 


11 


14 








7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


37 


18 


15 








8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat ' 1 & Kquip. 


40 




16 








6 


S ch oo 1 Psychologist 


41 










10 


1 


Practical Arcs 


43 








17 




4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 




18 




15 




6 


Social Worker 


45 










20 


8 


More Paraprofess ional Personnel 


47 










11 


5 


Home Kconoi.:ics 


48 




24 








0 


Special KduratitMi iV.irhe-r 


51 








9 


12 


i 


Klemen. School Guidance Service 


52 










24 


h 


Reading Spec i ;i I ist 


54 








6 


2 


0 


Speech Therapist 


60 








23 


19 
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Table 12 — Continued 



Region 4 







12 th 


i L til 


otn 




Par- 


Lduca- 




Graders 


Grade rs 


Grader 


s 


ents 


.t ors 


tat 


i 


Coverall 


Regi on- 


Rank 




Rank 


Rank 


ki o . 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


al Rank 












Personal Counsel ing 


1 




o 


X 


i n 
1U 


1/ 


A 
*4 


Program for Slow Learners 


2 


A 


i 




i 


2 


Q 

O 


Better Classroom Facil. & Mquip. 


3 


i 

1 


J 




DU 


/, 
4 


J 


Educat ional-Vocat ion a i Guidance 


4 


5 


o 1 




iy 


X 1U 


A 


Program for Alienated Youth 


5 


o 


/, 




c 
3 


"5 

J 




Skilled Trades 


6 


1 1 
1 1 


11 




J 


c 
3 


7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


1 U 


25 




/ n 


13 x 


Q 
O 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


r 
-> 


y 




c c 

->3 


ly 


J 


Advi ^nrv ^(^rvi rpc; t* n Tr»,irhf«r 

i»uv i j ul v tJi_L v i. u iz □ l. u iv.av.llv. 1 


Q 




1 u 






1 c 
1 3 


Q 
O 


Better Libraries & Instructional 
















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


7 


7 




56 


9 


3 


Junior U.S. Guidance Service 


J i 


9 


5 




9 


21 


J 


Group Counseling 


12 


27 * 


12 


•k 


33 


47 


5 


Electron! cs 


13 


20 


23 




31 


16 




Program for Academically Talented 


14 


1 3 


14 




13 


7 


3 


Psychological Testing 


15 


13 


34 


* 


37 


30 


4 


Program for Mentallv Handicapped 


1 6 


31 * 


1 




2 


20 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


1 7 


18 


8 




4 


35 x 


5 


Human Services 


1 S 


29 x 


19 




22 


31 


7 


Ins true* for Students Hone iiound 


I 9 


12 


11 




45 


51 


5 


Bus iness 


I'D 


17 


31 




7 


17 


4 


Program for Student- Terr.' in at ing 
















Education with Hie,?: St:ion] 


2\ 


21 


49 




15 


x 8 


7 


Resource Persons : t in Class 


i ■) 


30 


24 




46 


26 


5 


Applied Arts 


23 


19 


27 




67 


43 


7 


Flexibility in Irv tr-u t Son 


24 


23 


45 


X 


51 


18 


5 


Agriculture 


25 


38 x 


32 




8 


23 


5 


Auto Shop 


26 










22 


8 


Add'l Textbooks & Inst rue. Supply 


2 7 


14 


17 






14 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 


8 








1 


7 


Programmed Textbooks, iVa.-h. Mach 
and/or Computer Asst.. Instruction 


2'i 




18 








8 


County or Regional Programs of 
Shared Servi co,. 


iO 










24 


6 


Post-Grad. Knip] ovtnenr Speei a 1 ist 


it 








21 




7 


Team Teaching 


J 2 




25 








5 


Indus t rial 


13 








r> 


11 


h 


Program for Kinol ;ona 1 I y Disturbed 


34 




13 






25 


1 


Closed Circuit TV i n School 


37 




15 








1 


Foreign Lan t\ u a >;e s 


18 
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Table 12 — Continued 



L2th L2th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 

Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 

No. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS Rank ai Rank 



6 


School Psychologist 


41 










23 






1 


Practical Arts 


A3 


24 








12 






4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 






16 










1 


Sec. School Voc. Tech. Programs 


46 










24 






8 


More Paraprof ess iona I Personnel 


47 












6 




5 


Home Economics 


48 










l l 

*■ 






1 


S cien ce 


49 
*"f j 


25 








1 ft 






6 


Special Education Teat icr 


51 










21 






3 


Elementary School Guid. Service 


j2 






20 




25 






6 


Reading Specialist 


54 










14 






1 


Mathemat ics 


55 










17 








Reei 


on 5 
















3 


Personal Counsel Inc 




2 




5 


X 


7 


Q 




A 

H 


Propram fnr ^ 1 nu I p.irnort; 


2 






l 




1 


J 




3 


Bp £ t e r mom F/i kT 1 1 . Knui n • 


3 


20 


* 


20 


* 


S3 


22 


V 


3 


Ed u cat i on a 1— Voc at i on a 1 Gu i d ance 


/ 4 


3 




Q 


* 


5 


19 

A. ✓ 






Proerara for Alienated Youth 


5 












2 




-J 


Skilled Tnrlps 


5 


~f 




7 




A 


1 

A. 




7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


17 




48 


* 


50 • 


37 




8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


32 




32 


* 


49 


23 




3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


16 




18 


x 


22 


10 




8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 




















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


24 


X 


35 


* 


48 


34 


* 


3 


Junior M.S. Guidance Service 


11 


27 


* 


3 




9 


18 




3 


Group Counseling 


12 


9 




38 




47 


47 




5 


Elect ronics 


13 


10 




30 




21 


20 




4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


22 




15 




24 


16 




3 


Psychological Testing 


15 


38 


X 


22 


* 


28 


24 




4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


44 


* 


2 




11 


12 




4 


Program for Avenge Pupils 


17 


35 


* 


4 




3 


15 




5 


Human Servi ces 


18 


25 




24 


X 


33 


26 




7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


26 




26 


* 


55 


64 




5 


Business 


20 


4 


* 


13 


X 


8 


17 




4 


Program for Students Terminating 




















Education with High School 


21 


Li 




lb 


* 


2 


4 




7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


22 


30 




42 


* 


56 


46 


X 


5 


Applied Arts 


23 


29 




10 


X 


67 


38 




7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


24 


31 




57 


* 


58 


43 




5 


Agriculture 


25 


1 i 


X 


23 




30 * 


7 





Table 12--Cont inued 



12th 12th 8th ^ar- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders cnts tors 



Cat . 


Overall 


Re g ion- 


Rank 


RauV 


Rank 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

- ' "*~ 


Rank 


al Rank 








5 


Auto Shop 


26 


12 




19 


11 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 








5 


7 


Programmed Textbooks , Teach, Mach« 














and/or Computer Asst. Instruction 


29 


21 








7 


Team Teaching 


32 


19 








5 


Industrial 


33 


14 




14 


6 


4 


Program for Emotion.il !v Disturbed 






11 


17 


21 


1 


Foreign Languages 


38 


7 




18 




3 


External .Sources of R*. fi-rral for 














Children with Problem:; 


39 




8 






1 


Fine Arts 


42 


8 








1 


Pract ical Arts 


A3 


23 




20 




/ 
H 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 




1 / 






1 


Sec* School Voc« Tech* Programs 


46 


15 




10 




8 


Mo re P a r ap ro f e s s i ona 1 Pe r s onn e 1 


47 








13 


5 


Home Economics 


48 




25 


15 




1 


Science 


49 


18 




25 




6 


Special Education Teacher 


31 






16 


14 


3 


Elementary School (hi i dance Svs , 


52 




21 




25 


6 


Reading Specialist 


04 






12 


8 


1 


Mathematics 


55 






13 




2 


Kindergarten Educ *i ion 


61 




12 






2 


. *mentary Education 


66 




19 






4 


Program for Culture 1 Iv i>ist inct 


6 7 






23 




3 


Pre -School Guidan*-*- S<-rvi co 


69 




14 








Region 0 










3 


Personal Counseling 


1 


1 


25 


6 


11 


4 


Program for Slow Learners 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Better Classroom Facil. & Equip, 


3 


7 


2 


50 


8 


3 


Educationai-Vocnt ional Cui lance 


4 


3 


70 


* 8 


18 


4 


Progrc^i for Alienated Youth 


r > 


4 


4 


5 


2 


5 


Skilled Trades 


h 


11 


36 


* 3 


A 


7 


Individualized Inst run ion Prog* 


7 


29 * 


22 


45 


27 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


lb 


13 


34 


* 32 


3 


Advisory Services to leather 


9 


5 


37 


12 


12 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 














Facilities and Equipment 


10 


12 


7 


51 


9 


3 


Junior H«S« Guidance Service 


11 


1 7 


21 


20 


24 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


20 


44 


x 43 


45 


5 


Electronics 


13 


6 


Jl 


21 


23 
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Table 12 — Continued 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 

Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 

No. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS Rank al Rank 



4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


10 


6 




22 


6 


3 


Psychological Testing 


15 


23 


64 




32 


44 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


18 


3 




7 


7 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


17 


14 


12 




23 


* 17 


5 


Human Services 


18 


15 


20 




31 


37 


7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


35 * 


5 




62 


49 


5 


Business 


20 s 


28 


39 


X 


2 


19 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 
















Education with High School 


21 


25 


58 


* 


4 


10 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


22 


31 


32 


* 


54 


35 


5 , 


Applied Arts 


23 


22 


33 


X 


39 


* 28 


7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


24 


26 


27 




55 


34 


5 


Agriculture 


25 


24 


35 




25 


* 25 


5 


Auto Shop 


26 


9 






13 


21 


8 


Add ! l Textbooks & Instruc. Supply 


27 




10 








8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 










3 


7 


Programmed Textbooks, Teach- Mach. 
and/or Computer Asst. Instruction 


29 




.15 








8 


County or Regional Programs of 
Shared Services 


30 




18 






22 


6 


P os t -Gr ad . Emp loymen t Specialist 


31 


8 










7 


Team Teaching 


32 




23 








5 


Indust ri al 


33 


19 






9 


13 


4 


Program lor Emotionally Disturbed 


34 




8 






15 


6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


35 








24 




7 


Closed Circuit TV id School 


37 




9 








1 


Foreign Languages 


38 








16 






External Sour ces o f Re f e r rai for 
Children with Problems 


39 


13 








1 A 
1 4 


8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equip. 


40 










20 


6 


School Psychologist 


41 


21 










1 


Practical Arts 


43 








14 




4 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


44 




19 








6 


Social Worker 


45 




24 








1 


Sec. School Voc. Tech. Programs 


46 








11 




8 


More Paraprofessional Personnel 


47 




11 






5 


1 


Science 


49 








17 




6 


School Health Nurse 


50 




17 








6 


Special Education Teacher 


51 




16 




19 




6 


Reading Specialist 


54 








10 


16 


1 


Mathematics 


55 








18 




1 


Language Arts 


56 








15 




7 


Televised Educ. Prog, to Home 


57 




14 
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Table 12 — Cont inued 



Region 7 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Grade rs Graders ents tors 

Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 

No. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS Rank ai Rank 



3 


Personal Counse ling 


1 


3 




58 


* 


4 


23 


4 


Program for Slow l/nmrrs 


2 


1 




1 




1 


1 


8 


Better Classroom racil. & Equip. 


3 


5 




3 




46 


7 


3 


Educational-Vocal i ona 1 Guidance 


4 


13 




69 


* 


1 1 


18 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


5 


2 




7 




3 


11 




3K.ij.ieu i racies 


O 


J j 




on 
2U 






*J 
J 


7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


9 




35 




60 


* 34 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


10 




23 




48 


44 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


18 




59 


* 


21 


31 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 


















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


6 




9 




51 


22 


3 


Junior H.S. Guidance Service 


1 1 


33 


* 


51 


* 


17 


38 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


21 




62 


* 


40 


52 


5 


Electronics 


13 


29 


* 


25 




24 


25 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


1/4 


20 




6 




9 


2 


3 


Psychological Testing 


1 5 


30 


* 


70 


X 


35 


36 


4 


Program fur Mentally Handicapped 


16 


4 


X 


2 




7 


5 


4 


Program for Average Pupi is 


1 7 


40 


X 


10 




13 


8 


5 


Human Services 


18 


27 




16 




33 


42 


7 


Ins true, for Students Home Hound 


19 


23 




8 




55 


68 


5 


Bus iness 


20 


45 


* 


28 




30 


* 24 


4 


Program for Studt nt ; terminating 


















Education with High School 


21 


17 




39 




8 


15 


7 


Resource Persons tor Kse in Glass. 


2 2 


14 




12 




57 


37 


5 


Applied Arts 


21 


12 


V 


26 




59 


64 


7 


Flexibility in instruction 


2«'« 


32 




29 




63 


39 


5 


Agriculture 


2 r > 


41 


* 


19 




5 


6 


5 


Auto Shop 


2 c 










16 


16 


8 


Add'l Textbooks Inst rue. Supply 


2 7 


11 




18 






17 


8 


Teaching Personnel 


28 


24 










4 


7 


Progr ammed Text books , IV.ich . Maeh . 
and /or Computer Asst. Instruction 


29 


19 




14 








8 


County or Regional Prolans of 


















Shared Service; 


30 


7 




15 






10 


6 


Post-Grad. Ki:;j> loytf-nt Spec i a 1 ist 


31 


8 




21 








7 


Team Teach i ng 


32 






22 








r j 


Indus t rial 


33 


25 








19 


9 


4 


Program for Knot ional ly Disturbed 


34 


22 




4 




22 




b 


Academic PI aecment Special ist 


35 


16 




24 
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Table 12 — Continued 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 

Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 

No. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS Rank al Rank 



7 


Closed Circuit TV in School/ 


37 




17 








8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equip. 


40 




13 








1 


P r a c t i c al Ar t s 


A3 








6 




8 


Mo re P a rap rof ess i on al Pt* rs onnc 1 


47 










14 


5 


Home Economics 


48 










21 


1 


S c i en ce 


49 








15 




6 


School Health Nurse 


50 




5 




20 


18 


6 


Special Education Teacher 


51 




1 1 




12 


l: 


3 


Elemen. School Guidance Service 


52 








18 




6 


Reading Specialist 


54 










12 


1 


Matheraat ics 


55 








10 




1 


Language Arts 


56 








14 




1 


Social Studies 


58 








23 




2 


Kindergarten Educat ion 


61 








23 






Regi 


on 8 












3 


Personal Counseling 


1 


1 


18 




5 


12 




P roc rain for Slow Learners 


2 


2 


1 




1 




8 


Better Classroom Facil. & Equip. 


3 


3 


2 




35 x 


6 


3 


Educat i onal — Voc at ion a 1 Gu i dan ce 


4 


4 


• 60 


x 


7 


10 




PrncTT"/ini fnr A 1 i *»n.*it* *»d Youf*h 


J 


5 


3 




2 


2 


5 


Skilled Trades 


6 


6 


23 




3 


5 


7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


7 


14 


10 


* 


43 


20 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


8 


8 


8 




40 


40 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 


7 


43 


X 


14 


16 


8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 
















Facilities and Equipment 


10 


11 


7 




33 * 


8 


3 


Junior U.S. Guidance Service 


11 


17 


16 




11 


22 


3 


Group Counseling 


12 


10 


31 




45 


65 


5 


Electronics 


13 


12 


21 




16 


27 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


14 


9 


5 




24 


9 


3 


Psychological Testing 


15 


15 


57 




19 


31 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


16 


25 


4 




12 


7 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


17 


IS 


12 




6 


23 


5 


Human Services 


18 


26 


28 




36 


51 


7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 


19 


21 


6 




57 


62 


5 


Bus iness 


20 


20 


25 




18 


19 


4 


Program for Students Terminating 
















Education with High School 


21 


29 


35 




4 


3 


7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


22 


24 


14 




48 


35 


5 


Applied Arts 


23 


22 


26 




60 


52 
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Table 12--Continued 



12th 12th 8th Par- Educa- 

Graders Graders Graders ents tors 
Cat. Overall Region- Rank Rank Rank 



No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


as Kank 








7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


7 


do 


1 O ^ 

i y x 


A 7 


7 /■ 


c 
J 


Agriculture 


2 i 


lo 


37 


9 


1 7 


c 

J 


Auto Shop 


26 


13 




13 


1 5 


Q 

O 


Add 1 Textbooks & Inst nic . Supply 


2 7 


2 3 


1 1 




14 


Q 

o 


Teaching Per sonne 1 


*> O 




24 




4 


7 


Programmed Textbook.* , Teach. Mach 
and/or Computer Assi, In.it met ion 


2v 




i J 






7 


T o am To TrW f n rr 
i U dm ILuLllill^ 






£ u 






5 


Industrial Arts 


3 1 


19 


22 


8 


13 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


34 




9 




11 


6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


35 






25 




7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


37 




17 






1 


Foreign Languages 

Add*l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equip. 


38 






10 




8 


AO 








18 


1 


Practical Arts 


43 






15 




1 


Sec. School Voc. Tech. Programs 


4(> 






22 




8 


More Parapro fess ional Personnel 


47 




15 






5 


Home Economics 


48 






20 




1 


Science 


49 






23 




6 


Special Education Teacher 


51 






21 


25 


6 


Reading Specialist 


54 






17 


21 



x Denotes difference in rankings for this item of eleven through four- 
teen positions. 

^Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more posi- 
tions. Differences ar.r based on a comparison of the rankings for this item 
of the four populations. 



Finally, the last two regions, three and five, reported the most inconsistencies 
compared to the statewide results. The following rank differences of three or 
more were found: 

Regional 



Region Populat ion Educnt i onai Category State Regiona l 

3 12th graders Counseling and psychological services 1 4 

12th graders School services for pupils 5 I 

1 2 tli graders Kducat ional programs 2 5 

Parents School services for pupils 9 6 
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Regional 

Region Population Educa tional Categ ory State Regional 

5 12th graders Subject fields 7 4 

12th graders Levels of education 10 7 

8th graders Levels of education 8 4 

8th graders Counseling and psychological services 5 2 

8th graders School services for pupils 3 7 

8th graders Instructional approaches 2 6 

Parents More money for education 10 6 

Continuing with consideration of the data shewn in Table 12, those of 
the first twenty-five items as Identified by 12th graders which differed in 
rankings between region and state by more than ten positions are marked. 
Regions four and eight had the fewest rank differences, 14 and 10 respectively, 
out of one-hundred possibilities. Regions one and five had the most rank dif- 
ferences exceeding ten; 27 and 28 respectively. A review of Table 12 indicated 
that for only the follovint; items did rank differences of more than ten occur 
for three or more of the populations. 

12th Graders 

Re g 1 on Overal 1 Rank Educational Need 

1 13 Elect ronics 

15 Psychological testing 

5 3 Better Classroom Facilities and Equipment 

10 Better Library and Instructional Center Facilities and 

Eqn ipment 

6 23 Applied Arts 

7 11 .Junior High School Guidance Services 

Rankings of Educational Needs by Several Variables 
Another phase of the assessment of critical educational needs identified 
in the 1970 State Plan was, "What rural-urban differences exist?" This question 
was raised not as the result of United States Office of Education requirements, 
but because of the realization that a rural state has problems neither common to, 
nor understood by, people from more urbanized regions. 



4.26 

In this section, an attempt will be made to determine whether or not 
the learners from the rural small schooLs have needs differing from learners in 
the more urban districts. This goal will be studied from the following three 
viewpoints : 

1. Where students live — rural (farm or country) or urban (town). 

2. Accreditation level of the districts — 1A-2A or 3A-NA. 

3. Level of secondary enrol ltnent:--l ess than one hundred, one to four 
hundred, or over four hundred. 

The results obtained when ranking the responses of those students and 
parents living in town compared to on the farm or in the country are presented 
in the following two tables. Table 13 presents the rankings of respondents for 
the ten categories, while Table 14 does the same for the 72 items. 



TABLE 13 

RANKINGS OF RURAL VERSUS URBAN RESIDING STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 







12th 


12th 


8th 


8th 






Cat. 




Graders 


Graders 


Graders 


Graders 


Parent 


Paren 


No. 




Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 




MAJOR CAr EGO RIMS 


N=560 


N=598 


N=600 


N=720 


M=31 1 


N=271 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


7 


7 


7 


7 


5 


4 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


10 


8 


8 


7 


8 


3 


Couns. & Psychological Svs. 


2 


1 


5 


5 


3 


3 




Educ. Programs for Students 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Tech. Programs 


1 


j 


3 


A 


2 


2 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


6 


6 


6 




5 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


A 


U 


3 


10 


9 


8 


More Money for Education 


It 


3 


2 


2 


9 


6 


9 


On-job Train, for Teachers 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


10 


10 


Adm. Svs. & Teacher Personnel 


8 


8 


10 


10 


6 


7 
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Only three differences in rankings of greater than one position occurred 
for the ten categories. These were 5, vocat ional-teciini cal programs, which was 
ranked I by rural, and 5 by urban 12th graders; 8, more money for the various 
aspects of education, ranked 9 by rural, and 6 by urban parents; and 9, on-the- 
job training for teachers, ranked 8 by rural, and 10 by urban parents. Further, 
no difference of greater thaw one rank position existed between the rural-urban 
rankings and the overalL statewide rankings. 

Considering the need item rankings shown in Table 14, it is apparent 
that considerable agreement exists between the rural, urban, and statewide 
results. Those needs within the first twenty-five ranked items on the basis of 
composite score which differed between rural and urban respondents by eleven 
through fourteen positions ar<* indicated by an x while an asterisk indicates 
items dif Jrring in ranks by fifteen or more. For the following Lhrec items, 
rural respondents from all three populations reported the items as more import- 
ant than did urban respondents: 25, agriculture; 26, auto shop; and 33, indus- 
trial arts. Similar differences in both directions will be noted for other 
need items ranked lower than 25th, as shown in Table 9. 

The results obtained ranking the responses of students, parents, 

and educators from 1A-2A and 3A-NA accredited districts are ^resented in two 
sets of tables. Tables 15 and 17 present the rankings of 1A-2A and 3A-NA 
lespondents, respectively, for the ten categories; while Tab 'eg 16 and 18 do 
the same for the 72 items. 

Actually, little difference was found betweer, 1A-2A Jnd 3A-N T A responses 
compared to each other and to statewide results for students, parents, ard edu- 
cators. The only ditferences in rankings of three positions were 3, counseling 
and psychological services, which was ranked 6th by IA-2A 8th graders and 3rd 
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TABLE 15 

RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
FROM 1A-2A ACCREDITED DISTRICTS OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



12 th 8th 
Cj racier s Graders Parent s Educators 



Cat. 




Rank 


\ Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES M= 


= 6 79 


N=803 


N=3A1 


N=519 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


8 


7 


A 


8 


2 


Level Of Education 


10 


8 


6 


10 


3 


Conns. & Psychological Svs. 


A 


6 


3 


5 


A 


Educ. Programs tor Students 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational -Tech. Programs 


5 


A' ■ 


2 


3 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


5 


5 


A 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


3 


3 


9 


6 


8 


More Money for Education 


2 


2 


7 


2 


9 


On-job Train, for Teachers 


9 


9 


10 


7 


10 


Adm.Svs. & Teacher Personnel 


7 


10 


8 


9 



TABLE 17 

RANKINGS OF STUDENTS , PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS 
FROM 3A ACCREDITED AND N ON -ACCREDITED DISTRICTS 
OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



12th 8th 
Graders Graders Parent.: Educators 



Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. . 


MAJOR CATEGORIES f> 


1=518 


N=562 


N=386 


N=375 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


6 


7 


A 


7 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


8 


7 


10 


3 


Couns . & Psychological Svs. 


1 


3 


3 


2 


A 


Educ. Programs fr Students 


3 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Tech. Programs 


2 


A 


2 


3 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


7 


6 


5 


5 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


5 


10 


8 


8 


More Money for Education 


A 




8 


A 


9 


On-iob Train, for Teachers 


9 


9 


9 


6 


10 


Adm. Svs.& Teacher Personnel 


8 


10 


6 


9 
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TABLE If) 



rankings of students, parents, a:;u educators 
from 1a - 2a accredited districts of 72 educational needs 







12th 




8th 






Educa- 


Cat, 




Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 




No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 




Rank 




Rank 


Rank 




3 


Personal ( ounsel ing 


3 




31 




6 


21 


* 


4 


Program for Slov .earners 


1 




1 




1 


1 




8 


Better C lassrooi. Kacil. & Equip. 


> 




2 




42 


7 




3 


EducaL ionrJ -Vocal ional Guidance 


1 i 




47 




8 


24 




4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


'4 




4 




4 


3 




5 


Skilled Trades 


8 




19 




2 


4 




7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


5 




18 




35 x 


16 




8 


More Specialized Personnel 


6 




12 




47 


29 




3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


10 




42 




10 


25 


X 


8 


Better Libraries & Ins t rurt i onal 


















Facilities & Equipment 


9 




6 




53 


14 




3 


Junior II. S. Guidance Service 


U 




26 




16 


35 




3 


Group Counse 1 inr 


2 7 


* 


44 




56 * 


50 




5 


Electron ics 


18 




22 




21 


1 1 




4 


Program for Academically Talented 


16 




1 1 




20 


5 




3 


Psycho logi ca 1 Test ing 


21 




.56 




25 


41 


★ 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


7 




3 




3 


9 




4 


Program for Average Pupils 


23 




9 




7 


22 




5 


Human Services 


25 




13 




26 


27 




7 


Instruc. for Students home Bound 


12 




5 




52 


51 


X 


5 


Business 


35 




24 




9 


19 




4 


Program for Students Terminating 


















Education with H i gh School 


20 




4 3 




5 


b 




/ 


Resource Persons for Use in C 1 as s 


. 15 


X 


17 




48 


32 




5 


Applied Arts 


29 




21 




63 


38 


* 


7 


Flexibf 1 ity in Instruction 


13 


★ 


25 




55 


30 




5 


Agricultural 


32 


X 


39 




11 


15 




5 


Auto Shop 


36 




48 




19 


20 




8 


Addil Textbooks S Ins true. Supply 


24 




15 




58 


18 




8 


Torching Personnel 


17 




41 




57 


2 




7 


Programmed Textbooks , '!'<» ji:h . Mach 


















and/or Computer Asst. Instruction 


26 




8 




66 


43 




8 


County or Regional Programs of 


















Shared Ser* ires 


33 




27 




4 b 


23 




6 


Pos t -Grad. Kmp I ovineut. Spec ia 1 1st 






37 




30 


47 




7 


Team Teach i lg 


19 




20 




61 


37 




r ) 


1 ndust rial 


42 


* 


45 




17 


12 






Program tor Kmc. ally Disturbed 


?fi 




10 




13 * 


13 


X 


6 


Academic P 1 acemen t Spec i a list 


51 




32 




24 


42 




7 


And i o-V •' sua i lust rue t ion 


iO 




28 




64 


48 






Closed Circuit TV in School 


34 




7 




70 


56 
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Table 16 — Continued 







12th 


8th 




Educ 


Cat. 


Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


tors 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


1 


Foreign Languages 


40 


46 


29 


55 


3 


External Sources of Referral for 












Children with Problems 


J 9 


49 


37 


36 


8 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 f, Equip. 


37 


14 


59 


34 


6 


School Psychologist 


38 


38 


41 


26 


1 


Fine Arts 


44 


61 


40 


49 


1 


Practical Arts 


48 


50 


14 


46 


4 


Program for Physically Handi capped 


41 


16 


33 


61 


6 


Social Worker 


43 


36 


44 


31 


1 


Sec. School Voc-7ech. Programs 


51 


70 


27 


40 


8 


More Paraprofess ional Personnel 


45 


30 


54 


8 


5 


Hoipc Economics 


57 


33 


38 


45 


1 


Science 


49 


52 


23 


59 


6 


School Health Nurse 


46 


23 


34 


33 


6 


Special Education Teacher 


47 


29 


15 


17 


3 


Elomen. School Guidance Service 


50 


51 


22 


28 


1 


Health and Physical Education 


34 


57 


51 


58 


6 


Reading Specialist 


52 


40 


12 


10 


1 


Mathemat ics 


56 


59 


18 


63 


1 


Language Arts 


55 


68 


31 


44 


7 


Televised Educ. Prog, to Home 


53 


35 


67 


54 


] 


Social Studies 


58 


69 


49 


53 


8 


More Adra. and Supervisory Personnel 


59 


67 


68 


72 


6 


Speech Therapist 


60 


55 


36 


39 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


61 


58 


28 


60 


2 


Post-Sec. Voc-Tech. Education 


62 


65 


32 


57 


6 


Librarian and/or Audio-Vis. Spec. 


64 


54 


69 


52 


2 


Secondary Education 


66 


60 


45 


66 


2 


Adult Education 


65 


62 


43 


62 


2 


Elementary Education 


63 


53 


39 


64 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


67 


34 


62 


69 


2 


Junior College 


68 


63 


50 


68 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


71 


64 


60 


65 


2 


Col lege-University Education 


70 


71 


65 


70 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


o9 


66 


71 


67 


2 


Infant Education 


72 


72 


72 


71 



x Denotes difference in rankings for this item of eleven through fourteen 
posit ions. 

^Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more position 
Differences are based on a comparison of the rankings for this ccm of 
respondents represent ing the several levels of the var iab le # 
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TAB 111 18 

kankincs ok students, parents, and educators 
from la accredited and non-accredited districts 
of 72 educational needs 



12th 8th Educa- 

Cat • traders Graders Parents tors 



No . 


• •fill/* ■ f • f , 1* « 1 f % • ! • 1 - t \ 1 * 

EDLCAI lO,*AI. NEEDS 


Hank 




Rank 




Rank 




Rank 




3 


Personal Counsel iug 


1 




9 




5 




4 




4 


Prop-am tor SK>w lr.inu»is 


3 




1 




1 




1 




o 
O 


better Classroom Kk 11, c» Equip. 


u 




*> 
3 




51 




14 




3 


tducat 1 onal -Vot .it tonal («ut dance- 






48 




6 




6 




/ 


Program for Alienated Youth 


/ 








2 








c 

J 


£M_ ill, 1 T» 1 

Sk 1 1 led » rades 


r 




1 4 




3 




3 




7 


Individualized Instruction Prog* 


23 




47 




46 


X 


32 




o 

8 


More Specialized Personnel 


1 U 




19 




53 




29 




3 


Advisory Servl ces 1 0 Teache r 


0 




1 5 


'k 


1 4 




1 1 


X 


Q 
O 


Better Libraries & Instructional 
Facilities & Equipment 


1 1 




8 




49 




18 




i 


J un lo r 1 1 « d « (tut dance service 


1 n 
1 U 




0 








iU 




3 


Croup Counseling 


fi 




17 




37 


* 


47 




r 

5 


Elect ron i cs 


9 




24 




27 




31 




4 


Program for Academically Ialcnted 


1 3 




r 
) 




18 




9 




3 


Psychol ogi cal rest ing 


I 7 




59 




29 




1 7 




•4 


Program for Mentally hand 1 capped 


29 




- 




8 




8 






Program for Average Pupils 


19 




7 




7 




19 




3 


Human Services 


21 




1 3 




30 




37 




7 


I us true, for Students Home Bound 


2 7 




10 




54 




62 


X 


5 


Bus iness 


1 2 


•k 


33 




9 




22 






Program for Students Terminating 
Education with High School 


22 




37 




3 




7 




7 


Resource Persons for Use in (Mass. 


2<i 


X 


21 




55 




38 




5 


Applied Arts 


20 




22 




66 




57 




1 


1 lexibi 1 ity in Instruct ion 


2H 




UU 




50 




35 




') 


Agri cultural 


18 


X 


12 




11 




13 




1 r 
1 J 


Auto Shop 


1 1 




30 




20 




15 




w 


Add 1 1 Ti-xtbooks U lustt'uc. Supply 


24 




16 




56 




27 




/h 


leaching Personnel 


13 




60 




57 




5 




1 


Programmed Textbooks » T#:ach * Maeh* 
and/or Computer Asst. instruction 


i() 




34 




60 




58 




f 8 


County or Hegi 011.1 1 Programs of 
Shared Se rv i 1 


2') 




27 




48 




20 






Post-Grad. Employ men t Specialist 


Y> 




.'.2 




24 




53 




1 7 


I'e.im Tea* !i i ng 


3fi 




35 




62 




50 




V r ) 


Indust rial 


1ft 




20 




10 




12 




1 ** 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


34 




1 1 




32 


* 


25 


X 


V h 


j\i adenic Placement Specialist 


38 




•'.5 




25 




44 




V 7/ 


Audio-Vii.ua I lust met ion 
Closed Circuit TV in School 


39 
42 




51 
32 




63 
70 




48 
65 





ERIC 
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Table 18 — Continued 







12th 


8th 




Educa 


Lac . 


Graders 


UL (1UC L 9 


L ULC11L9 


to rs 


NO • 




Rank 
t\ cxi k rv 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


i 




32 


26 


23 


41 


1 
j 


Pyhprnfll C n iif roc nf Rp f pri*9 1 F nr 












fll 1 1 Hr o n *r-l f- V-» P 1 and 


41 


39 


43 


23 


Q 
0 


Add 1 1 Audlo~Vlsif«.l Mat 1 1 & Emilia. 


46 


43 


61 


28 


O 


C /■» ri /"\ 1 Don \\ r\\r\ n \ €s ^ 

juiooi rsy cnoiogibL 


45 


49 


34 


33 


1 
i 


P4 no Arto 

rine alls 


40 


53 


35 


43 


1 
1 


Practical Arts 


37 


36 


16 


42 


A 


Program for Physically Handicapped 


48 


28 


36 


67 


o 


Social Worker 


50 


25 


44 


45 


1 

1 


Sec. School Voc-Tech. Programs 


43 


71 


22 


34 


Q 
0 


More Paraprof essional Personnel 


49 


23 


59 


16 


c 
J 


Home Economics 


31 


40 


15 


30 


1 


Science 


44 


63 


21 


51 


o 


School Health Nurse 


51 


18 


33 


40 


O 


Special Education Teacher 


53 


31 


17 


26 


*i 


Elemen. School Guidance Service 


52 


29 


26 


24 


1 
1 


Health and Physical Education 


47 


50 


45 


59 


O 


Reading Specialist 


55 


52 


13 


21 


1 
1 


Mathematics 


54 


57 


19 


52 


1 
1 


Language Arts 


56 


69 


28 


36 


"7 
/ 


Televised Educ. Prog, to Home 


58 


46 


o / 


64 


1 
i 


Social Studies 


57 


65 


41 


61 


8 


More Adm. and Supervisory Personnel 59 


61 


69 


71 


6 


Speech Therapist 


60 


64 


31 


39 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


62 


38 


38 


49 


2 


Post-Sec. Voc-Tech. Education 


63 


67 


40 


54 


6 


Librarian and/or Audio-Vis. Spec. 


61 


55 


58 


46 


2 


Secondary Education 


64 


58 


42 


60 


2 


Adult Education 


65 


66 


47 


56 


2 


Elementary Education 


66 


54 


39 


55 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


67 


56 


68 


70 


2 


Junior College 


68 


62 


52 


68 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


69 


41 


64 


66 


2 


College-University Education 


70 


68 


65 


69 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


71 


70 


71 


63 


2 


In fan t Educ at ion 


72 


72 


73 


72 



x Denotes difference i;. rankings for this item of eleven through fourteen 
posit ions. 

^Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more positions 
Differences are based on a comparison of the rankings for this item of 
respondents representing the several levels of the variable. 
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by 3A-NA, and the saae category for educators which was ranked 5th under the 
1A-2A heading and 2nd under 3A-NA. Twelfth graders also ranked this same cate- 
gory differently, giving it a rank of 4th for 1A-2A and 1st for 3A-NA; thus 
indicating considerably more importance placed on these services by respondents 
from the smaller distri ts. Twelfth graders disagreed between accreditation 
levels by two or more rank positions on six of the cen categories; 5 V vocational- 
technical programs, received a rank of 5th by 1A-2A respondents and 2nd by 3A-NA 
respondents . 

Tables 16 and 18 present the item rankings by respondents representing 
1A-2A and 3A-NA district* respectively* For the twenty-five highest ranked 
items baaed on the rcatewide composite rankings, those items that respondents 
from 1A-2A differed by more than fifteen positions compared to 3A-NA respondents 
are marked with asterisks; x is used for items whe; e the rankings differed by 
eleven through fourteen positions* For 7, individualized instruction programs, 
respondents from all four populations in 1A-2A districts viewed this item as a 
greater need while for 12, group counseling, respondents from all Lut the edu- 
cator population in 3A-NA districts viewed this as a greater need. Several 
other items received considerably greater inf rest by one or more groups, both 
for items included or not included in the first twenty-five based on the state- 
wide composite ranks. Particular attention might be directed to the following 
items which both 8th and 12th graders a&ieed needed turther attention depending 
upon accreditation level. Items 25, agricultural, 26 auto shop, and 33, Indus- 
trial arts, wer* ranked more favorably by students from 3A-NA districts while 
24, flexibility in instruction, and 34, program for emotionally disturbed, were 
ranked higher by students from 1A-2A districts* 
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Finally, the results obtained when rankLng r'.ie responses of the four 
populations, according to three enrollment sizes of their school distric wiil 
be presented. Tables 19, 21, and 23 give the rankings of fhc Len categories, 
and Tables 20, 22, and 2U ^ive the rankings of the 72 itens bv less than a hun- 
dred, one to four hundred , and over four hundred secondary (9-12) enrollment . 

TABU- 19 



RANKINGS OF SP/OKNTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS FRfM DISTRICTS 
:> ITH Ii:SS THAN ONE HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF 10 EDUCAl IONAL CATEGORIES 







12th 


8th 










Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


Educati 


Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOU CATEGORIES 


N'=253 


N=223 


N=148 


N=155 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


6 


7 


3 


5 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


8 


9 


10 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Services 


-> 


6 


4 


3 


U 


Educational Programs for t tudents 


3 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocat ional-TecIm i cal Pro grans 


1 


3 


2 


2 


6 


SchDol Services for Pupils 


7 


4 


5 


7 


7 


Instruct i onal Approaclies 




5 


10 


6 


8 


More Monev for Education 


4 


2 


6 


4 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


10 


8 


8 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


8 


9 


7 


9 



TABLE 21 



RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AID EDUCATORS FROM DISTRICTS 
WITH ONE TO FOUR HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 







12th 


8th 










Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


Educati 


Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


N=766 


N=830 


N=484 


N«449 


1 


Academic Subjpct Fields 


8 


7 


5 


8 


2 


Level of Education 


10 


8 


6 


9 


3 


Counseling & Psychological Services 


1 


5 


3 


3 


4 


Educational Programs for Students 


2 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


4 


4. 


2 


4 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


6 


6 


4 


5 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


5 


3 


9 


7 


8 


More Money for Education 


3 


2 


8 


2 


9 


On-the-j >b Training for Teachers 


9 


9 


10 


6 


10 


Adra. Svs. i'nd Teacher Personnel 


7 


10 


7 


10 



TABLE 23 



RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS FROM DISTRICTS 
WITH OVER FOUR HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF LO EDUCATI ONAL CATEGORIES 







12th 


8th 










Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


Educati 


Cat. 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


N-178 


N-3U 


N- 79 


N=290 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


G 


7 


2 


8 


2 


Level of Educar .» 


10 


8 


6 


10 


3 


Counseling & P:./chological Services 


2 


5 


4 


4 


4 


Educational Programs for Students 


4 


I 


1 


2 


5 


Vocational-Technical Programs 


5 


4 


3 


3 


6 


School Services for Pupils 


8 


6 


5 


7 


7 


Instructional Approaches 


3 


n 

* 


7 


5 


8 


More Money for Education 


I 


3 


9 


1 


9 


On-the-job Training for Teachers 


9 


9 


8 


6 


10 


Adm. Svs. and Teacher Personnel 


7 


10 


10 


9 
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TABLE 20 

RANKINGS OF STUDKNTS, PARK NTS, AND EDUCATORS FROM DISTRICTS 
WITH LESS THAN ONE HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF 72 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



12th 8th Educa- 

Cat . Grade rs traders Parents tors 





EDUCAT aONAL NEEDS 


Rank 




Rank 




Rank 




Rank 




3 


Personal Counsel I tig 


2 





29 


x 


7 




8 




4 


Program for Slow Learners 


4 




1 




1 




1 




8 


Better Classroom Kadi. h% Equip. 


j 




3 




36 


* 


19 


x 


3 


Educat ional— Vocat i una 1 Gui dance 


] 


x 


58 


* 


9 




6 




4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


7 




o 




2 




4 




3 


Ski 1 led Trades 


6 




1 1 


x 


3 




2 




7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


25 




57 


* 


52 


* 


24 


4 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


1 7 


x 


16 




49 




47 


* 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


1 3 




47 


* 


22 


x 


14 




8 


Better Libraries & Inst met ion a J 




















Facilities & Equipment 


12 




5 




38 


* 


17 




3 


Junior M.S. ( \ u i d an c e S e r v i c e 


19 




1 5 




19 




12 


* 


3 


Group Counseling 


11 




Al 


X 


33 


★ 


39 


* 


5 


E ie ct ron i cs 






27 




27 




26 


* 


4 


P-ogram for Academically Talented 


18 


★ 


■4 




12 


★ 


5 






Ps vcho logical Testing 


2 1 


x 


70 


★ 


31 




23 


★ 


u 


Program for Mentally Ji.indi capped 


i\ 


★ 






18 




3 




4 


Program for Ave rage Pup i Is 


lb 




8 




10 




1 1 




3 


Human St* rv ices 


20 


x 


20 




54 




42 


★ 




Ins true, for Students Home* Bound 


32 




1 9 


y 


60 


* 


56 


v 


3 


Bus ine ss 


10 


* 


35 


★ 


14 




20 


x 


4 


Program for Stu." vats Terminating 




















Education with High School 


24 




38 


X 


4 




7 




7 


Resource Persons f or Use in Class. 


29 


X 


32 


★ 


59 




34 


X 


5 


Applied Arts 


2 3 




3 3 


X 


68 




62 




7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


3h 




4 3 




57 




29 




5 


Agricultural 


9 




9 




6 




9 




5 


Auto Shop 


1 ■> 


* 


21 




21 




13 




8 


Add 1 1 Textbooks & I us t rue . Supp I v 






13 




46 


X 


22 




8 


Teaching Personne 1 


3H 




37 




43 




10 




7 


Programmed Textbooks, Teach. Mach . 
and/or Computer Asst. Instruction 






V) 




62 




50 




8 


County or Regional Programs of 
Shared Services 


ih 




17 




37 




16 




6 


Post-Grad. Employment Sped al 1st 
Team Teach ing 


17 
U2 




25 
39 




61 




53 
41 






Industrial 


8 


* 


u 




8 




15 






Program for Emotionally disturbed 


AO 


X 


10 




32 


* 


45 






Academic Placement Specialist • 


3 r > 




24 




26 




48 






And I o- V i s ua 1 1 us t rue t i on 


4 3 




54 




b4 




37 






Closed Circuit TV In School 


•'.(, 




44 




70 




64 





4,40 



Table 20 — Continued 



12th 8th Educa 
Ca. Graders Graders Parents tors 

No EDUCATIONAL NEEDS Rank Rank Rank Rank 



i rutti gu Lt tin cij^ub 


j j 


7fl 


Z J 


Tft 
JO 


-j LXLUuiai sources oi iveierrai ror 










uii larcn wicn rroDietns 


1 7 


n i 




7 ^ 
Z J 


O AUG 1 auc 10— vis ua i Mac 1 « h.quip« 


A 7 


7 7 




1 1 

Z J. 


u jcnuui x s v en u i u ^ 1 ss l 




'*ft 

•40 




A A 


i r me Arcs 


A 1 


A A 


7 A 


7 


i t raccicai Arcs 


7 ft 


7 A 
ZD 


1 7 




•* i rograiu ior inysic.ai.iy itcinu 1 cappeu 




T A 


10 


A ft 


u ouciai woricer 




1 ft 
1 O 


^A 
JO 


A 7 


* w»-L « juiooi vuL~iLcii« i ro^ruiiib 


in 


7 1 


9 A 
Z <4 


17 
JZ 


o »iorti x a rapro icss i on a i i crsonnc i 


c c 
JJ 


in 
JU 


A ft 


7 ft 

Zo 


j nonie economics 


1 L 


7 1 


Q 
J 


1 ft 




*4 J 


A 1 


1 7 
1 / 


An 


A ^rlinn 1 ILi nl f K M t , r .-.. 
O jLHUUI IieaiHl 4iUlSt' 


^7 


7 
/ 


7 Q 
JJ 


AQ 


A Cnn rial Prln/^if { T a. o ji K . ■ *• 

o optrcidj Luucacicn Leaciicr 


^ ft 


1 7 
1 Z 


1 A 
1 o 


7 1 


j c~euien« jcuooi ou i u an cc service 


JH 




7H 


7 1 


i iieaitn ana rnysicaj education 


1 O 

Jv 


7.A 


A 7 


An 
ou 


p tteauing specialise 


)j 


/,n 
**u 


1 J 


7 7 
Z / 




A A 


J D 


1 1 


A 7 


I Language Arts 


jO 


A A 
DO 


on 
zu 


7 A 


f leievisea tauc* 1 rog. to Hozse 




A Q 






1 Social Studies 


58 


67 


28 


61 


8 More Ada* and Supervisory Personnel 


61 


59 


67 


70 


6 Speech Therapist 


60 


52 


39 


51 


2 Kindergarten Education 


63 


A2 


U« 


52 


2 Post-Sec, Voc.-Tech. Education 


62 


65 


UO 


55 


6 Librarian and/or Audio-Vis • Spec, 


59 


31 


55 


46 


2 Secondary Education 


64 


60 


45 


59 


2 Adult Education 


66 


68 


51 


57 


2 Elementary Education 


65 


55 


U2 


54 


U Program for Culturally Distinct 


71 


50 


65 


7L 


2 Junior College 


67 


62 


58 


66 


3 Pre-School Guidance Service 


69 


51 


63 


65 


2 College-University Education 


68 


64 


66 


69 


2 Early Childhood Education 


70 


69 


71 


67 


2 Infant Education 


72 


72 


73 


74 



ERIC 



K Denotes difference in rankings for this item of eleven through fourteen 
positions » 

^Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more positions 
Differences are based on a comparison of the rankings for this item of 
respondents representing the several levels of the variable. 
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TABLE 22 



RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS FROM DISTRICTS 
WITH ONE TO POUR HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF 72 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 







12th 




8th 








Educa~ 


Cat 




Graders 


Graders 


Parents 


f* r\ v c 




No. 


EDU C/vT ION AL NEEDS 


Rank 




Rank 




Ran If 




pantf 
XxcLUIn 




3 


Personal Counseling 






1 s 


x 


& 
o 




Q 




4 


Program for SJow Learners 


2 




i 
i 




1 




1 
1 




8 


Better Classroom Facil. & Equip. 


3 




3 




4Q 


* 


Q 
O 


X 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


5 


x 


37 


* 


a 

o 




1 L 

1 H 




4 


Program for Alienated Youth 






A 




O 




4 




5 


Skilled Trades 


7 




18 


v 


"I 




o 




7 


Individualized Instruction Prog. 


8 




21 


* 




* 


jj 




8 


More Specialized Personnel 


6 


x 


14 




43 






* 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


9 




24 


* 


to 




I 3 




8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 




















Facilities & Equipment 


10 




7 




55 


> 






3 


Junior U.S. Guidance Service 


11 




13 




13 




17 


* 


3 


Group Counseling 


13 




31 


X 


4 r > 


* 






5 


Electronics 


15 




23 


• 






27 


* 


4 


Program for Academically Talent ed 


12 




Q 




1 7 


* 


A 




3 


Psychological Testing 


16 


x 


52 








ZZ 




4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


14 




2 




J 


* 




* 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


23 




5 




7 


* 


Z j 


X 


5 


Human Services 


19 


x 


1 1 
1 1 




1 0 


* 


1A 
JO 




7 


Instruc. for Students Home Bound 




* 


Q 
J 


A 


jZ 




OZ 


X 


5 


Business 


28 


* 


36 




Q 


* 


o o 
zo 


X 


4 


Program for Students Terrainati* ^ 




















Education with High School 


17 




38 


X 


4 




7 




7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class 


. 18 


X 


16 


* 


50 


* 


38 


X 


5 


Applied Arts 


25 




20 


X 


60 


* 


z6 


* 


7 


Flexibility in Instruction 


20 




33 




53 




37 


* 


5 


Agricultural 


21 




32 




12 


* 


19 


* 


5 


Auto Shop 


22 


* 


49 




18 




21 




8 


Add'l Textbooks & Instruc. Supply 


27 




17 




56 


X 


24 




8 


Teaching Personnel 


35 




57 




58 




3 




7 


Programmed Textbooks, teach. Mach 
and/or Computer Asst. Instruction 


26 




12 




61 




57 




8 


County or Regional Programs of 
Shared Services 


31 




27 




47 




31 




6 


Post-'Srad. Employment Specialist 


34 




47 




26 




50 




7 


Team Teaching 


29 




26 




62 




40 




5 


Industrial 


37 


* 


40 


* 


14 




15 




4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


32 


X 


8 




20 


* 


18 


* 


6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


36 




39 




23 




39 




7 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


30 




30 




63 




48 




7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


33 




10 




70 




67 





U.U2 



Table 22--Cont inued 







12th 


8th 




Educa- 


r* 

LdC 


Graders 


Grade rs 


Parents 


tors 


NO* 


LDUCnTIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


1 
1 


Foreign Languages 


41 


4 1 


29 


52 


J 


External Sources or Referral for 












Lniiaren with Problems 


40 


45 


41 


30 


Q 

o 


Ada i Audio-Visual Mat 1 & Equip. 




25 


59 


33 


0 


bcnooi Psychologist 


39 


43 


36 


29 


4 


Fine Arts 


44 


62 


39 


49 


1 
1 


Pract leal Arts 


49 


51 


16 


54 




Program for Physical I> Handicapped 


43 


19 


37 


68 


o 


Social Wo rke r 


42 


34 


42 


32 


1 
1 


bee. bcnooi Voc-Tech • Programs 


51 


68 


27 


41 


c 
o 


More Paraprofess ional Personnel 


45 


29 


57 


12 


c 
3 


Home Economics 


55 


48 


28 


44 


1 


Science 


50 


54 


31 


58 


0 


School Health Nurse 


46 


2 2 


30 


34 


D 


Special Education Teacher 


47 


28 


15 


11 


J 


Lleroen. School Guidance Service 


48 


44 


21 


20 


1 
1 


Health and Physical Education 


54 


55 


51 


56 


D 


Reading Specialist 


52 


42 


1 1 


10 


1 
1 


Mathemat lrs 


57 


59 


25 


60 


1 
1 


Language Arts 


56 


70 


35 


43 


7 


leieviseu bduc. Prog, to Home 


53 


35 


67 


65 


1 


Social Studios 


61 


6 7 


54 


61 


O 
O 


More Adm. and Supervisory Personnel 


58 


61 


69 


72 


6 


Speech Therapist 


59 


60 


32 


26 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


60 


30 


33 


45 


2 


Post-Sec. Voc-Tech. Education 


62 


b6 


34 


47 


6 


Librarian and/or Audio-Vis. Spec. 


67 


56 


68 


42 


2 


Secondary Education 


6 (j 


6; 


40 


59 


2 


Adult Education 


64 


h r 


43 


51 


2 


Elementary Education 


63 


5\ 


38 


53 




Program for Culturally Distinct 


63 


4C 


64 


70 


2 


Junior College 


68 


64 


46 


66 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


70 


58 


65 


64 


2 


College-University Education 


71 


71 


66 


69 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


69 


69 


71 


63 


2 


Infant Educat ion 


72 


72 


72 


71 



x I)enotes difference in rankings for this item of eleven through fourteen 
posit ions. 

*Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more positions 
Differences are basec* on a comparison of the rankings for this item of 
respondents representing the several levels of the variable. 



TABLE 24 



RANKINGS OF STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND EDUCATORS FROM DISTRICTS 
WITH OVER FOUR HUNDRED SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
OF 72 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



12th 8th Educa- 
Cat.« Graders Graders Parents tors 



No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Rank 




Rank 




Rank 




Rank 




3 


Personal Counseling 


4 




28 


X 


11 




17 




4 


Prograo for Slow Learners 


8 




2 




3 




5 




8 


Better Classroom Faell. & EouId. 


2 




1 




63 


* 


7 


X 


3 


Educat ional— Vocat ion al Guidance 


1 3 


X 


51 


* 


12 




15 




4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


1 




4 




5 




3 




5 


Skilled Trades 


15 




23 


X 


1 




2 




7 


Individualized Instruction Pros. 


3 


* 


16 


* 


29 


* 


11 


* 


8 


More Sneclalized Personnel 


10 


X 


14 




52 




23 


* 


3 


Advisory Services to Teacher 


11 




32 


* 


14 


X 


18 




8 


Better Libraries & Instructional 




















Facilities & Equipment 


14 




9 




55 


* 


19 




3 


Junior H.S. Guidance Service 


9 




18 




17 




30 


* 


3 


Group Counseling 


19 




30 


X 


56 




47 


* 


5 


E 1 e c t r on i cs 


22 


* 


20 




19 




8 


* 


4 


Program for Academically Talented 


34 


* 


8 




33 


* 


9 






Psvcholoff i cal Tp^t ino 


7 




46 


* 


26 




43 


* 


A 


PrnprAm fnr Mpnrnl 1 v Hanrll rannpH 

IT LUlkiOiU A. \J L ilCLlLUlly IICUIUI LuUUCU 


25 


* 


3 




2 


* 


27 


* 


A 


Prnorflin fnr Aunraoo Pun! 1^ 


24 




1 1 




35 


* 


22 




j 


Human Services 


32 




17 




41 




26 


* 


7 
i 


TnQ f mr for* ^5t"iiHonf"Q hninp hound 




* 


5 


V 


43 


* 


5 1 






QUO 1UCOO 


29 


* 




jV 






14 




4 


Program for Students Terminating 




















Education with High School 


20 




52 


X 


8 




6 




7 


Resource Persons for Use in Class. 


16 


X 


27 


* 


37 


* 


25 


X 


5 


Applied Arts 


21 




19 


X 


44 


* 


37 


it 


7 


Flexibility i;i Instruction 


12 


* 


25 


* 


54 




21 


* 


5 


Agricultural 


49 


* 


37 


* 


30 




24 




5 


Auto Shop 


47 


* 


53 


* 


23 




16 




8 


Add'l Textbooks & Instruc. Supply 


17 




12 




60 


X 


20 




8 


Teaching Personnel 


5 




38 




59 




1 




7 


Programmed Textbooks, Teach. Mach. 
and/of Computer Asst. Instruction 


30 




6 




70 




39 




8 


County or Regional Pto^,; ims of 
Shared Services 


28 




35 




53 




12 




6 


Post-Grad. Employment Specialist 


23 




42 




27 




48 




7 


Team Teaching 


18 




22 




57 




32 




5 


Industrial 


52 


* 


39 


* 


18 




10 




4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


27 


X 


13 




13 




13 




6 


Academic Placement Specialist 


38 




36 




31 




44 




7 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


39 




31 




64 




54 




7 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


40 




7 




68 




46 





4.44 



Table 24 — Continued 







12th 


8th 




Educa- 


uat « 


Graders 






tors 


NO. 


Li U U v#/i 1 i. Wit nij 1 1 L« Ls 


Rank 


rxuiirv 


r\c£iifv 


Rank 


1 
l 


Foreien Laneuaees 


46 


49 


10 


56 


*l 
J 


External Sources of Referral for 












Children with Problems 


43 


44 


32 


31 




Add'l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equip , 










6 


Sphoo 1 P*jvrh n 1 n & \ «3 f * 


42 


45 


24 


34 


1 


Fine Arts 


33 


59 


42 


50 


1 


Practical Arts 


37 


48 


7 


40 




Pro cram for Phvs ical 1 v Handi canoed 

ft *■ \S *■ UIM A- v & ft> ft i Y vJ ft- l« U .4 A. V * * CAI ft Vft A- W 1 7 ft' V-« *-J 


26 


2 1 


22 


52 


6 


Social Worker 


51 


40 


47 


36 


1 


Spr. Srhool Vo r — Tt> rh - Programs 


41 


71 


9 


35 


8 


More Paranrof ess ional Personnel 

ft m\S *■ V— & C-l A> LA ft.' ft. V-J ft> W »J %7 -ft- x*/ 4 4 U A 4 W ft. %J A ft ft ■ V-« ^ 


48 


24 


61 


4 


5 


Home Economics 


54 


26 


49 


45 


1 


S cience 


36 


50 


4 


55 


6 


Schoo 1 Health Nurse 


53 


29 


51 


38 




Special Education Teacher 


57 


43 * 


20 


41 * 




E lemen « S choo 1 Gu idance Se rv ice 


50 


47 


21 


28 


1 


Upnl t*h nnrl Phv«3fpnl FHitpnf' inn 

ncOXLli UlIU I llj 9 1LU1 liUllLilt 


45 


54 


38 


58 


6 


Reading Specialist 


56 


56 


25 


29 




Mathpraat i rc 


58 


58 


6 


57 


1 




44 


67 


16 


42 


7 


Televised Educ, Prog* to Home 


55 


34 


65 


49 


1 


Social Studies 


31 


62 


15 


53 


8 


More Adm, and Supervisory Personne 


1 59 


70 


69 


73 


6 


Speech Therapist 


71 


61 


50 


59 


2 


Kindergarten Education 


61 


57 


23 


63 


2 


Post-Sec, Voc-Tech, Education 


63 


68 


36 


61 


6 


Librarian and/or Audio Vis, Spec, 


68 


60 


71 


62 


2 


Secondary Education 


62 


55 


45 


67 


2 


Adult Education 


67 


63 


46 


66 


2 


Elementary Education 


64 


41 


39 


65 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


60 


33 


48 


64 


2 


Junior College 


66 


65 


58 


69 


3 


Pre-School Guidance Service 


65 


66 


40 


60 


2 


College-University Education 


b9 


<>9 


62 


70 


2 


Early Childhood Education 


70 


6<» 


66 


68 


2 


Infant Education 


72 


72 


73 


72 



x Denotes difference in rankings for this item of eleven through fourteen 
positions. 

^Denotes difference in rankings for this item of fifteen or more positions. 
Differences are based on a comparison of the rankings for this item of 
respondents representing the several levels of the variable. 
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Close study of the category rankings indicate few major deviations from 
the statewide rankings for any of the three enrollment classifications. Actu- 
ally, only four deviations of greater than two rank positions were noted of the 
120 ranks shown in the three tables; two each for less than a hundred and for 
over four hundred enrollment. Further, relatively few rank differences of 
greater than one were found between responses of the same population for the 
same item between the different enrollment classifications. Only for 39 of the 
120 item rankings did a difference of two or more rank positions occur. Finally, 
for only the following two categories did these rank differences appear to form 
a pattern; 7, instructional approaches used by teachers, where students and par- 
ents from districts with over four hundred secondary enrollment indicated this 
category of greater importance, and 8, more money for the various aspects of edu- 
cation, where 12th "graders and educators from the larger districts indicated 
greater importance for this category while parents indicated lesser importance. 

The item rankings of respondents from districts with less th^an one hun- 
dred, one to four hundred, and over four hundred enrollment are presented in 
Tables 20, 22, and 24, respectively. The rankings for items which differed 
across enrollment levels by cloven to fourteen or over fifteen positions are 
marked by an x and asterisk, respectively. For items 7, individualized instruc- 
tion programs, and 19, instruction for students homebound by illness, all four 
populations from the districts with over four hundred enrollment rated these 
items as more important while the reverse was true for 25, agricultural. For 
items 15, psychological testing, and 24, flexibility in instruction, students 
and educators from the larger districts rated this as more important, while for 
items 23, applied arts, and 34, program for emotionally disturbed, the same 
result occurred for parents and educators. Finally, for items 20, business, and 
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Jc, resource persons for use in the classroom, all four populations rated these 
items differently across enrollment levels, but there was no consistent pattern 
to these variat ms. Other variations occurred, especially for items beyond 
the first twenty-five composite ranked needs. 

Rankings of Educational Needs by Other Populations 
From 300 to 500 questionnaires were submitted, in the manner described 
in Chapter II, to each of five populations including dropouts, migrants, c >1- 
lege graduates, members of senior citizen clubs md welfare recipients* Fur- 
ther, school board members in each of the fifty-four selected districts were 
submitted a copy of the educator instrument. There were approximately 270 
board members in these districts. 

Returns from these populations were very limited. The following number 
of usable returns were received for each population; 97 school board members, 
51 dropouts, 17 migrants, 51 college graduates, 39 senior citizens, and 35 wel- 
fare recipients. This represents approximately a 10 per cent overall return. 
Not included in these return figures were some one -hundred questionnaires which 
were only partially completed and not useable for this phase of the need assess 
ment. But even with these returns included, the percentage of returns is con- 
siderably below what was anticipated and what should be received from any ran- 
dom sample. 

At least a partial explanation for these limited returns can be found 
in the following problems ence mtered with this phase of the assessment. It 
will be noted that two basic pi "cedures were used to reach respondents from 
these populations. The first was mailing a copy of the instrument directly to 
the respondents as in the case of the migrants and college graduates. In both 
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cases, and especially for the migrants, it was found that the mailing lists used 
were considerably out-of-date. The number of letters returned indicating no for- 

f 

warding or insufficient address is evidence of this problem. The second proce- 
dure used to reach respondents was through a third party. In the case of the 
school board members, the third party was the district superintendent who was 
contacted in advance with a request to participate in this project. The other 
three populations were reached through other local agencies; i.e., senior citi- 
zen clubs, county welfare boards, and local offices of the State Employment Ser- 
vice. Three problems contributed to. the low level of returns from these popu- 
lations. First, these agencies were often tied up with required activities; 
thus, distribution of these forms was not according to the suggested time sched- 
ule given in the cover letter to these agencies. Returns were still being 
received as of the date of this report and, if significant, will be submitted in 
an addendum to this report. Second, the reading level of the questionnaire was 
suspect when considering the few returns from these populations. Feedback from 
school administrators indicated that the eighth grade was about the youngest age 
group that could generally read and comprehend this instrument. Yet it should 
he noted that the dropouts and welfare recipients generally are lower in reading 
ability and other educational aspects than the eighth graders. Actually, drop- 
outs often "drop out" because they are not succeeding in the academic setting. 
The Employment Service reported it necessary to utilize .the assistance of a 
counselor to assist dropouts in completing the instrument. Finally, the welfare 
and dropout returns were somewhat dependent" upon the potential respondents 
reporting to the Local office of the particular agency in order to receive a 
copy of the questionnaire. 

Tables 25 and 26 present the results of category and need item rankings 

ERLC 
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Table 26 — Continued 



Cat < 




STcfiool 






n T" nn 

LI 1. Uj^ 


Up 1- 




Senior 


No. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Board 


Migrant 


Out- c 


f arc 




Citizen 


3 


Group Counseling 


J o 




m 




36 


3 1 




30 




7 


Social Worker 


J7 




A^ 
O j 




19 


40 




90 




8 


Individualized Instruction Program 


Al 


•k 


19 


X 


18 


76 


* 


59 




10 


Regional Educational Centers 


S 7 




AA 
oo 




51 


65 




76 




I 


Social Studies 


A9 




A 1 

O J 




68 


23 




57 




2 


Adult Educat ion 


A A 




OZ 




53 


58 




iq 




9 


County/Regional Prog. Shared Serv. 


ft 
o 




9 9 




38 


32 




22 




9 


Better Classroom Facilities 


] 1 
i 1 




1 A 


C 
J 


7 


42 


* 


18 

J o 




10 


Increased No. Teacher Applicants 






R 1 




67 


50 




84 




1 


Health and Phys ical Education 


67 




A7 
o / 




48 


18 




64 




5 


Ins t rue. Deve lop ing Pup i 1 Mot ivat ion 


AA 
OO 




O A 

Zo 




71 


53 




48 




9 


More Specialized Personnel 


1Q 


* 


1A 
J o 


* 


6 


38 


* 


22 




8 


Resource Persons Use in Classroom 


SA 


* 


JU 


* 


34 


81 


* 


60 


* 


10 


Better In cent ives /Teacher Retention 


J 1 








60 


49 




78 




9 


Be 1 1 e r Lib raries & Inst ru c • Ce n t e r s 


i n 




1 J 




39 * 


51 




46 




5 


Instruction in Pupil Guidance 


/ J~ 




1Q 

J7 




72 


56 




56 




8 


Flexibility in Instruction 


^ A 
JO 




A 9 




43 


77 




55 




8 


Ins true. /S tudents Home Bound/Illness 






70 




20 


75 




58 




2 


Junior College 


7 1 




ft ^ 




75 


60 




54 




10 


Teacher Util. and Specialization 


79 




64 




61 


74 




71 




5 


Instruc. Teaching Child w/Disab ilit ies 


7A 




J 1 




83 


55 




5 \ 




9 


Add'l Textbooks & Instruc. Supply 






Aft 




42 * 


52 


* 


66 


* 


9 


Teaching Personnel 


A 
o 




A 




24 


41 




28 




9 


More Paraprof ess ional Personne 1 


1 A 
1 o 




1 A 


J 


28 


45 




48 




10 


Educational Research 






71 




62 


66 




81 




5 


Instruc. Indiv. Learning Process 


80 




0 7 




76 


71 




67 




9 


Add'l Audio-Visual Mat 1 1 & Equip. 






1 1 




65 


79 




86 




8 


Team Teaching 


61 




J O 




35 


83 




70 




10 


Teacher Involvement in Negotiations 


7 7 




^A 
JO 




77 


62 




7 1 




3 


Pr e- S ch oo 1 Gu i d an ce S e rv i ce 


ft 7 




^ A 




29 


73 




26 




8 


Proc'd Textbooks* Teach Mach . 






AO 
ou 




63 


85 




79 




5 


Ins true, in Sub j ect Mat ter 


75 




61 




84 


59 




73 




8 


Audio— Visual Ins truct ion 


65 




52 




69-5 


82 




88 




6 


Applied Arts 


70 




19 




44 


88 




61. 


5 


4 


Program for Culturally Distinct 


89 




57 




85 


69 




40 




2 


College-University Education 


76 




86 




82 


70 




87 




5 


Instruc. in Curriculum Development 


78 




44 




86 


63 




74 




7 


Librarian, \i. iio-Visual Specialist 


68 




55 




88 


72 




63 




5 


Instruction in Selection Audio-Visual 


82 




68 




87 


67 




83 




5 


Instruction in Understanding Research 


85 




77 




79 


68 




81 




S 


Televised Education Programs to Home 


81 




72 




69.5 


84 




77 




9 


More Adm. & Supervisory Personnel 


61 




80 




78 


90 




72 




5 


Instruc. in Using Team Teaching 


84 




76 




89 


80 




85 




10 


Data Processing for School Mgmt. 


86 




79 




73 


86 




90 




8 


Closed Circuit TV in School 


83 




75 




81 


89 




75 




2 


Early Childhood Education 


88 




81 




64 


64 




4 3 




2 


Infant Education 


90 




90 




90 


87 




89 
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respectively for the several populations identified previously. It will be 
noted in Table 25, which presents the rankings for each population of the 
ten categories, that 4, educational programs for students with particular 
needs, and 6, vocat ional-tcchnical programs, generally were ranked one-two. 
It will be further noted that beyond these two categories, the rankings 
vary considerably from population to population. Some of this variation 
might be the result of Liu- limited number of returns. 

TABLE 25 

RANKINGS OF OTHER POPULATIONS OF 10 EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES 



Cat. 




Schoo 1 


College 


Drop- 


Wel- 


Senior 


No. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Board 


Migrant 


Outs 


fare 


Ci tizen 


1 


Academic Subject Fields 


4 


7 


A 


7 




2 


Level of Education 


7 


10 


8 


5 


8 


3 


Counseling & Psych. Services 


6 


A 


5 


2 


3 


A 


Educ. Prog, for Students 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


On-Job Training for Teachers 


10 


6 


10 


S 


9 


6 


Vocational-Tech . Educat ion 


3 


2 




3 


2 


7 


School Services for Pupils 




s 


r ? 


U 


5 


8 


Instructional Approaches 


9 


8 


7 


9 


10 


9 


More Money for Education 


'> 


3 




6 




10 


Adm. Services o "'"earlier Pers, 


8 


9 


9 


10 


7 




Considering the need item 


rankings 


shown 


in Tab! 


e 26, it 


is apparent 


that 


the variation in responses noted for 


the category rankings was carried 


over 


to the item rankings. Those 


needs for each 


population which 


differed 


f rom 


the first twenty- f ive ranked 


items on 


the ha 


sis of 


compos ite 


score by 



eleven through fourteen positions are indicated by an x, while an asterisk 
indicates items differing in ranks by fifteen or more. 

Schoo 1 board members ranked as cons Lderably less important than the 
statewide composite rank the various counseling md psychological services. 
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Also ranked lower were the following vocational needs, business and industrial 
arts. College graduates-migrants differed but slightly from the statewide 
composite ranks. Dropouts also ranked a few items of lesser importance, but 
did not rank highly any replacements. Welfare recipients ranked as antici- 
pated items requiring additional expenditures for education as of lesser 
importance. I terns which they ranked of lesser importance ircluded better 
classroom facilities and equipment , better libraries , additional books and 
supplies, etc. Finally, senior citizens surprisingly ranked agriculture as 
of considerably lesser importance. 

Ins t rumen t Reliability 
It was indicated in Chapter 2 that a study of the instrument reli- 
ability would be made in conjunction with the statewide need assessment. 
Before reporting the results of this effort, the validity of the instru- 
ment should again be considered. Basically, fac- validity of the instru- 
ment was established in two manners; first, the items included in this 
instrument were selected for the most part from instruments used in need 
assessments in other states. The^e instruments, in many cases, had been 
validated for the purposes for which they were used. Second, a doctoral 
level class in educational measurements was requested to analyze the 
instrument for content and me thodology . Modifications were made as 
suggested . 

A test-retest reliability study was undertaken. Two schools were 
selected and requested to readminister the senior and educator instruments 
at six week intervals. Matching returns were received from 31 educators 
and 68 seniors. Two procedures were used to test the reliability of the 
ins t rumen t ; cor re lat ion and frequency of s imilar answers . 
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Since the data obtained with this instrument were, at best, ordinal, a 
non-parametric correlation was the only possible approach. A Spearman rank cor- 
relation coefficient was calculated separately for seniors and for educators. 
This was accomplished by ranking separately the pre- and post-instrument admin- 
istrations and following the procedures outlined in Siegel, Non-Parametric 
Statistics , for calculat ing the correlation coef f icients . The values obtained 
were .91 for education and .85 for seniors. These values are highly signifi- 
cant, being in excess of all tabled values for the re commended test of 
significance. 

Another measure of reliability was a determination of the frequency of 
similar responses between the two test administrations. The following lis' 
presents the frequency of matching choices between the two administrations, thv 
frequency where the rank changed by one position, the frequency where the rank 
changed by more than one position, and the frequency of responses not in agree- 
ment between the two administrations. 

EDUCATORS 



Categories 
Needs 



Ma tcli 

N/% 
23/14.8 
203/26.2 



Changed 
by One 
N/% 
48/31.0 
181/23.4 



Changed by 
2 or more 

37/23.9 
194/25. 0 



No 

Agreement 
N/% 
47/30.3 
197/25.8 



SENIORS 



Categories 
Needs 



23/9.6 
97/1G.5 



39/16.2 
130/14. 1 



61/25.4 
258/28.0 



117/48. 7 
435/47.3 



It will be noted that educators responded with closely similar category 
and need ranks nearly 50 per cent of the time, while senior*- did so only 25 per 
cent of the time. This agrees with the correlation findings reported previously. 



CHAPTER V 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE CRITICAL NATURE 
OF HIGHLY RANKED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

j 

This chapter contains the reports of specialists in the areas of the 
third highest ranked educational needs. These reports are written according to 
the directions given in che contract form, included as Appendix E. 

As , indicated in the description of procedures given in Chapter II, and 
in the time schedule presented in Section 2.3.1 of the 1970 State Plan (refer to 
Appendix A), there was considerable overlap between need assessment and need jus- 
tification. Thus, in order to meet the December 31st deadline for this need 
assessment report, it was necessary to develop the justification reports on the 
basis of the needs highly ranked in the pilot study. Therefore, the reports 
presented in this chapter cover more than the first twenty-five ranked needs to 
protect against potential changes in rankings between the pilot and statewide 

i 

assessments. 

Since the educational needs were grouped under several headings or cate- 
gories, it appeared useful to continue these groupings in the reports justifying 
the highly ranked needs. Each specialist prepared statements concerning two or 
more needs and was further requested to present reports where the common aspects 
of all their needs could be covered in the introductory paragraphs. Thus, it is 
not possible to present the justification reports in the order the needs were 
ranked. Rather, the reports are presented by groupings or categories according 
to the following order: 
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TITLE OF REPORT 






AUTHOR/REACTOR 


PAGE 


Educational Programs for Students of 
Achievement Levels 


Varying 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Quinn Brunson 
Clyde Morris 


5.3 


Programs for Students, with Learning 
Disabilities 




Dr. 
Dr. 


Steven D. Harlow 
Vernon F ; Harmeson 


■ 5.15 


Counseling and Guidance Services 




Dr. 

Dr. 


Eldon Gade 
John Tiegland 


5.21 


Curriculum Areas for K-12 Education 

• 




Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Richard Landry 
Clyde Morris 
Ervin Behsrnan 


5.31 


Flexibility in Education 




Dr. 
Dr- 


A. W. Sturges 
Thomas Jensen 


5. i)l 


Psychological Services 




Dr. 

Dr. 


Esther Noll 
John Noll 


5.^5 


Reading and Speech Services 




Dr. 


James Feebles 


5^9 


Equipment j Facilities, and Personnel 
Education 


for 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Archie Gray 
Clyde Morris 


5.55 


Vocational Education 




Dr. 


Dorothy Grovum 


5.63 


It should be clearly understood that each specialist presented 


evidence 


which in his or her judgment was the 


most pertinent 


avai lable. While 


this chap- 


ter is titled "justification," the specialists 


were 


clearly requested 


to indi- 



cate a need as being critical only if in their judgment this was justifiable. 
Again, these judgments are not necessarily the recommendations of the state 
evaluator or anyone else concerned with this assessment study or Title III* 
These judgments are intended to serve solely the purpose of providing further 
evidence which might prove useful to the Title III State Advisory Council and 
the staff of the Department of Public Instruction In arriving at a determina- 
tion of the state's critical educational needs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS * 
OF VARYING ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 

Author: Dr. Quinn B runs on 

Cooi .iinator, Clinical Experiences 
Reactor: Dr, Clyde Morris 

Director, Division of Educational 

Administration 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Program for Alienated Youth 

Program for Academically Talented 

Program for Students Terminating Education 

with High School 
Program for Educationally Disadvantaged 
Program for Average Pupils 

Words are personal. Their meanings can be varied, and this is espe- 
cially true when lay people and professional people- are involved, In this paper 
the concern is with five phrases which must be considered in light of what they 
mean to the lay person. 

"Alienated Youth," to the majority of people, refers to young people who 
do not find school as meeting an immediate need or making a contribution to 
their future. They are young people who, to various degrees, have moved away 
from the mores of, and services provided by, society, There seems to be a 
belief by lay people that if educators just knew how they could entice these 
young people back then, through carefully designed programs, these students 
would change and again become part of the mainstream of society. 

Alienated youth are those who are school drop-outs . They may physically 
be leaving school or they may be psychologically out of school with the physical 
separation still two or three years in the future. 

To a great extent, it: is difficult to separate the youths who are alien- 
ated from those who terminate their tormal. education upon couplet ion of the 
0 
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twelfth grade. Our society is increasingly demanding more complex skills and 
higher degrees of ability. Education and training beyond the traditional high 
school is not a luxury but a necessity for an ever increasing number of jobs* 
Thus, the student who does not. plan on continuing school after high school grad- 
uation could be classified as one who is terminating his education or as an 
alienated youth . The latter classification is appropriate because he apparent- 
ly fails to see the necessity for this additional preparation and so has 
removed (i.e., alienated) himself from needs as seen by society. 

The average lay person, however, sees "Terminal Education' 1 as those pro- 
grams in the high school which are designed to help the student develop a skill 
which is salable immediately upon graduation. It is granted that these skills 
may not be fully developed or that they do not open the doocs to highly sophis- 
ticated positions but, nevertheless, they are vocational in nature and do place 
the student above the rank of non-skilled labor. 

The term "Academically Talented/' to most people, lay and professional, 
reft-rs to those students who are especially capable in the traditional school 
subjects. They often are referted to as "smart" or "egg-head." Regardless of 
the name applied, they are students who are extremely capable in thinking and 
reasoning especially in the area of abstract concepts. 

Students who are "Educationally Disadvantaged" have, for some reason, 
been unable to obtain the basic skills which would more certainly assure them 
of success in school. The majority of lay people appear to think of this term 
as including pupils having low l,Q,'s as well as those who were denied educa- 
tional opportunities whether such was due to poor attendance, illness, poor 
schools, or poor teaching. These pupils do not have the basic skills required 
9 
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to attain even avarage success in school because of some condition* in their men- 
tal or physical make-up or through some lack in the educational program or its 
personnel. They are below average for some reason over which they had but 
little control. 

"Average Pupils, 11 tc the majority of lay people, refers to that large 
group of young people who do not require special consideration because of their 
ineptness or extreme superiority in school subjects or their lack of conformity 
to the guidelines established by society. To be more precise would at best be 
difficult and it may be impossible. 

Alienated Youth Alienated youth have been a concern of educators for many years. 
Evidence of this includes the figures on ''holding power" which have been accumu- 
lated by schools. These figures indicate the purposef ulness of school programs 
or the ability of counselors to convince students of that fact. 

One of the first voices raised nationally was Havighurst calling for a 
national policy for alienated youth in an article written for the Phi Delta 
KAPPAN in 1961. 

Alienated youth have to be identified prior to their announcement of 
leaving school. Psychologically, they drop out two or three years prior to the 
physical act. It is only during this interval that specific school programs can 
have an effect. 

A number of school systems, spread across the United States, have pro- 
grams aimed at the potential drop-out. These programs tend to be located in the 
inner-city portions of large urban school districts. These programs, such as 
STEP (School To Employment Program) in New York, emphasize the "outside 11 world 
and involve joint and cooperative planning by pupils and teachers. 
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Also, the statements of the U.S. Commissioner of Education James Allen, 
concerning the national goal for education of the seventies, concerns alienated 
youth and the educational disadvantages; "no one shall be leaving our schools 
without the skill and the desire necessary to read to the full limits of his 
capability. 11 Some data given by. Allen in support of this -;eed, "one out of 
four students has significant reading deficiencies; up to half of the students 
in large city systems read below grade level; there are 3 million illiterates 
in the adult population; about half of the unemployed youth, ages 16-21, are 
functionally illiterate; three-quarters of the juvenile offenders in New York 
City are two or more years retarded in' reading." 

An interesting program to meet these needs would appear to be the Tex- 
arkana reading project, A commercial firm utilizing SRA and other materials 
will attempt to raise the reading and mathematics level of 9th and 10th grade 
potential dropouts one full grade level in 80 hours of class time- Payment to 
this firm is subject to the success of their program. 

According to the most recent figures available from the National Educa- 
tion Association 41.3 per cent of the school districts in the United States 
enrolling 25,000 or more pupils have special classes for potential drop-outs. 
Evening schools with special classes designed to appeal to the potential drop- 
out are provided in 3.7 per cent of the school districts in the United States. 
The larger the school district the more common are such programs • 

In the Dakota^, there does not appear to be any formal program for 
alienated youth. Attention specifically for alienated youth is confined to 
counseling when such services are available. Vocational programs in the high 
schools which provide terminal education are considered by school officials to 



also be programs for the potential drop-out. Therefore, programs for alienated 
youth might be considered as in existence in a few larger districts though they 
are in the form of terminal education courses. Refer to the section on voca- 
tional programs for further data concerning terminal education courses. 

Academically Talented Programs for the academically talented are provided in 
22.1 per cent of the schools enrolling 300 or more pupils according to the most 
recent National Education Association figures. The National Education Associa- 
tion's Educational Policies Commission in 1960 identified the gifted student as 
an area of critical concern. As anticipated, the larger the district the more 
likely is there to be such a program. 

Concern for the academically talented and the lack of quality education 
on our side of the Atlantic Ocean was especially voiced by men such as Admiral 
Rickover, given impetus by Sputnik, and enchantment with the intellectuals who 
led in the United States' development of atomic energy. 

One example of programs for the academically talented is the provision 
for students to work on their own. Provisions for independent study, on a 
national level, are provided for in 4.5 per cent of the elementary schools and 
in 13 per cent of the secondary schools. 

Other programs for the gifted have been largely concerned with supple- 
mentary learning centers, utilization of team teaching and similar instructional 
techniques rather than the adjustment or the creation of special curriculums for 
these students. This may be the reason for the concern shown by the public* 
These techniques are also available for the benefit of all students in many 
schools and so do not stand as special provisions just for those students with 
special and unique academic abilities. 
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Emphasis on the academically talented student has taken a different 
direction since 1963. Since that time, the emphasis and research have been on 
investigating and developing creativity in the above-average student. 

In North Dakota, programs for the academically talented take a number 
of forms. The most common arrangement, and that which is found in many schools 
regardless of size, is the simple expedient of naming certain courses as being 
suitable for students with above average academic ability. This includes such 
courses as foreign languages, advanced mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
Students are free to select such courses, or they ere directed to do so through 
the counseling of parents and school personnel. These courses must be consid- 
ered as part of the program for the academically talented though it is a 
limited approach to meeting the unique needs of these students. 

Quite common are arrangements which permit academically talented stu- 
dents to be excused from certain examinations and assignments. AnotLur common 
pattern is that of providing a "program" by grouping such students into their 
own class sections. This may be arranged by the staff in order to provide homo- 
geneous grouping, but it also occurs automatically through student selection of 
courses. 

There will be found in the larger school districts in North Dakota and, 
to a limited extent in smaller districts, instructional techniques designed to 
individualize instruction and so pennit academically talented, as well as other 
students, to adapt the basic curriculum to their own special abilities. This 
is accomplished through such instructional techniques as flexible scheduling, 
contracts, and team teaching. 

Educators in virtually every school in North Dakota feels that they 
have some type of program or provision for the acadeudcally talented. 
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Provisions, if not programs, are found in both elementary and secondary schools 
of North Dakota. Homogeneous grouping in the elementary schools for the pur- 
pose of reading instruction is a practice of long standing. Such grouping has 
been extended to other areas of the curriculum in many North Dakota elementary 
schools. An expansion of this is the non-graded elementary or primary school. 

The advantages of such programs to children certainly has not been lost 
on parents. A number of school officials state that such influences encouraged 
the adaptation cf a non-graded typ r e of instruction in the secondary schools. 

Students Terminating Their Education This is an area in which schools appear to 
be offering a number of courses as well as full-fledged programs. There is a 
wide range of offerings here from merely having courses which are designed to 
offer the student the rudiments of a salable skill to offering extensive involve- 
ment in the business and industrial communities. 

According to the most recently available National Education Association 
figures, 23 pier cent of the school systems enrolling 300 or me a pupils in the 
high school offer some type of school-job coordination in courses identified as 
providing 3 terminal education. These range from office training to computer 
programming. The emphasis appears to be on those jobs which do not demand a 
high level of mental or physical skill, preparation, or aptitude, 

In North Dakota, programs for students terminating their education upon 
graduation from the twelfth grade are usually also intended to hold students who 
would be dropping out prior to that time. 

A statement in the Biennial Report issued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, declares that vocational education is to provide skills for home- 
making and for working in a democracy. 
O 
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In North Dakota, vocational education has been approved in twelve dif- 
ferent areas by the Department of Public Instruction. The majority of courses 
are found in business and office education. The extent to which these courses 
are used only for terminal education is difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine because of the "vocational" courses are taken by students for other rea- 
sons. Typing is quite often taken by a college-bound student who wants to be 
able to type term papers. In schools with limited enrollment there is lack of 
sufficient courses to provide much choice for the students. In addition, high 
schools also exist to offer students the opportunity to explore possible areas 
of studies as well as vocational preparation. Thus, enrollment figures for 
vocational courses in North Dakota can not give a true picture of the extent to 
which these courses are providing their intended and principal service. 

Educationally Disadvantaged Interest in the educationally disadvantaged is of 
rather recent vintage. Ten years ago it was not listed as one of the areas of 
concern by the National Education Association in a 1960 publication on issues 
and problems in education. 

According to the most recently available National Education Association 
figures, 24.4 per cent of the large school systems in the United States have 
special provisions for the educationally disadvantaged. These special provi- 
sions may be a specia 1 curriculum or classes for slow learners who are too old 
for the elementary school. The larger the school district the more apt are 
they to offer such programs. 

Educationally disadvantaged students who are so categorized because of 
mental retardation have special programs provided in 87.5 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools and in 52.5 per cent of the secondary schools where district 
O enrollments exceed 300 pupils. 
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Educationally disadvantaged students who are so categorized because of 
emotional disturbances or social maladjustment, have special programs in 39.8 
per cent of the elementary schools and in 39.3 per cent of the secondary schools. 

In North Dakota there is r r listing of programs in the Biennial Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction as specifically for the educationally 
disadvantaged. Nor does this publication list personnel who would be involved in 
such programs. 

Educationally disadvantaged students could be defined as those young peo- 
ple who are not part of the mainstream of the society in which they reside. This 
would then encompass the Indian population of the state. Reports issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction do not indicate any special programs for 
Indian youth. Average daily attendance and holding power are the only means 
readily available to determine the extent to which programs for Indians are 
meeting the needs of Indian children. 

According to the latest biennial report, average daily attendance for 
Indian children is 80.38 per cent as compared to 96.71 per cent for the state as 
a whole. The most recent figures for North Dakota from the biennial report on 
education shows 11,390 eighth grade graduates and 9,748 twelfth grade graduates 
For the Indian population, there were 99 eighth graders (94 under the Johnson- 
O'Mallay Program) and 35 twelfth graders. This means that for the state as a 
whole, 86.02 per cent of the eighth graders go on to finish high school. For 
the Indian students, only 37.23 per cent of those finishing eighth grade went on 
to complete the twelfth grade. These figures do not include the same students, 
but enrollment figures for both groups were very similar over the preceding four 
year period. This would tend to indicate that there is a definite need to bet- 
ter meet the needs of the educationally disadvantaged children who are Indian. 
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Educationally disadvantaged children receive special programs to c lim- 
ited extent in North Dakota, but mainly in the larger school districts* Spe- 
cial education classes are found in larger districts such as Grand Forks and 
Fargo, but an expansion of the program is severely limited by the lack of 
t rained pe rsonne 1. 

Average Pupils In "The Comprehensive High School," James B. Conant states that 
schools are generally geared for the hypothetical average student. The preced- 
ing statement is true, in a manner of speaking. Schools generally are geared 
for the average student but without such being a specific and planned program 
as can be found in the case of the educationally disadvantaged, the physically 
handicapped, or those with emotional problems. 

There are no data available on the number of programs specifically 
designed for the average student. There are, however, examples of programs 
designed for such students. The National Education Association has reported 
369 examples of such programs which are found among 149 school systems of vari- 
ous sizes throughout the United States. All of the programs are classified as 
"enrichment 11 and are offered during the summer months. 

Provision for additional study tine at school, with an indication that 
this was for the benefit of the average student, was reported in 8.5 per cent 
of the districts having 300 or more students. Saturday morning enrichment 
classes for such students were reported by 3. A per cent of the same districts. 

Various publications dealing with crucial issues or w :h planning for 
improved education do not include any specific references as to the provision 
of programs for average students. Reference to such programs are, at best, 
statements to the effect of increasing the basic strengths of an educational 
system. 
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In North Dakota, there is no evidence that school systems have provided 
specific and unique programs for average students. There are some districts 
which have instituted programs designed to better meet the needs of all students 
School administrators do refer to these as programs for average students, but 
the writer does not feel it is justifiable to so categorize them. They are, 
instead, programs designed to better meet the needs of all students whether they 
are academically talented, educationally disadvantaged, or somewhere in the vast 
central locus referred to as average. 

There have been virtually no feature articles in the newspapers or in 
the popular magazines attempting to arouse the public's interest or concern with 
the average student. 

Re commendat ions Of the five areas dealt with in this section, it appears that 
the most critical need is that of meeting the needs of the "Average Student." 

Through specially funded programs, a relatively great effort has been 
directed towards the students who lack the mental ability or social encourage- 
ment to continue through twelve years of schooling. 

The vast majority of young people fall into the broad category of being 
average and because of this broad categorization, their individual needs have 
largely been ignored. The very size and complexity of this group creates a dif- 
ficult situation because "average" denotes a large grouping rather than a partic 
ular student with particular educational, vocational, or social goals. It is 
this student, more than any other, who requires the breadth of a diversified pro 
gram which is available for exploratory purposes as well as for study in depth. 
It may be through the lack of a suitable program in this area that some students 
are forced into the alienated or terminal groupings. 
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Attention to the Average Student offers a bonus of potentially reducing 
the number of students in other areas and thus helping to resolve those prob- 
lems as well as meeting the need of the large number of young people called 
"average. " 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Program for Slow Learners 
Program for Mentally Handicapped 
Program for Emotionally Disturbed 
Special Education Teacher for the Retarded 

Teachers included in the pilot assessment identified the slow learner, 
the mentally handicapped, and the retarded students as primary concerns* For 
the purposes of this report, two of the labels, the mentally handicapped and the 
mentally retarded, will be viewed as synonyms; that is, referring to learning 
problems that are caused by moderate or severe intellectual limitations. A dis- 
tinction between the retarded and the slow learner is made in professional lit- 
erature. "Slow learner 11 may refer to a child with a learning disability which 
is not intellectual in its nature or origin, but rather describes some degree of 
neurological impairment (See Kephart, Frostig). Another common professional def- 
inition of "slow learner" is quite different than the preceding one in that the 
f, slow learner" is defined as intellectually limited but possessing a measured 
intelligence above the retarded level and lower than the bottom limit of the 
average category. It is the latter definition that will be used in this report* 
Teachers generally are not aware of such distinctions in definition and use the 
term instead to refer to any child whose learning problems are due to intellec- 
tual impairment Accordingly, teachers sometimes do not differentiate the rela- 
tively higher intellectually functioning slow learner from the lower functioning 




retardate* 
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Programs The slow learner's intellectual limitations are not so severe that a 
segregated class is required at the elementary and junior high. Moreover, 
because of differences in readiness, abilities , and interests differential 
instruction within the regular room is necessary. At the high school level it 
becomes essential that a vocationally oriented program be available (Johnson)* 
Within the State of North Dakota, little thrust has been generated in this 
direction. High schools predominantly emphasize college preparation, while 
alternatives are just watered down versions of the college preparatory curricu- 
lum. Since slow learners comprise twenty per cent of the school age population 
it is incumbent upon the schools to realize their responsibility to this large 
group ♦ 

In contrast to the slow learners, the retarded are generally educated 
in segregated special classes. The retarded have been given increasing atten- 
tion by the schools in North Dakota, Progress in meeting their educational 
needs within the state is apparent. At the start of the 1969-70 school year, 
107 special classes for the retarded were provided by the North Dakota public 
schools. Of this number, 8 were specifically for the more severely impaired 
trainable mentally retarded student; the remaining 99 classes are designated 
for the educable mentally retarded, (This does not mean that trainable 
retarded students would not be found in classes for the educable retarded,) 
Seven school systems have high school programs for the educable retarded. 

Re c o mme nd a t i on s The slow learner not eligible for the special classes of the 
retarded and yet finding the regular classroom alien to his interest, abilities 
and needs is the forgotten student in North Dakota, Therefore, this investi- 
gator submits that the most crucial problem facing those involved in North 
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Dakota education is to produce a meaningful program for the slow learner. 
In line with this, three recommendations concerning the slow learner are 
given: 

1. The direction of the program at the high school level should be to 
train and encourage skills which will allow successful vocational 
adjustment . 

2. Slow learners should be educated within the regular classroom at 
the elementary school level. Teachers . must make adjustments and provi- 
sions in both materials and approach to reach these children who generally 
find school frustrating and meaningless. 

3. Closely related to the above is the important point that most 
teachers are presently not adequately equipped to deal with slow learners. 
Accordingly, steps must be taken to bring to the attention of the teacher 
a proper orientation for the slow learner. Teacher preparation programs 

at the college level must emphasize that the slow learner and other chil- . 

t- 

dren with special problems are as much the responsibility of the teacher 
as the average and bright child. Moreover, teacher preparation programs 
must better aid the future teacher in individualizing instruction. Work- 
shops for teachers should be interspersed throughout the school year. The 
workshops should be very practical in their substance and staffed by effec- 
tive teachers and other relevant professionals. 

Two recommendations concerning the education of the retarded child 
in the public schools in North Dakota are offered: 

1. More school facilities should be available for the education of 
the trainable retarded. Three proposals are offered. Since the three are 
not mutually exclusive, combinations of the three proposals would seem in 
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order; first, the creation of additional classes specifically for the trainable 
retarded youngster; second, school support and cooperation with community pro- 
grams for the trainable retardate. Thus, where community programs exist, 
schools would supplement and complement them; where they do not, schools would 
provide the initiative in creating them; third, classes that are now designated 
for educable mentally retarded students could be enlarged in their scope to 
include certain higher functioning trainable youngsters. It might, indeed, be 
worth considering a redefinition of the special room for the retarded. The I.Q. 
range for eligibility might effectively be reduced to AO to 65 (contrasted with 
the prevailing range of 50 to 75 or 80). Dunn has submitted that segregating 
in special classes children with IQ's of from 65 to 80 is a harmful practice. 
Accordingly, if the IQ range were lowered, the needs of the child at the upper 
level of the educable retarded category would better be met in the regular room 
(with modifications similar to those suggested in the preceding discussion of 
the slow learner) and a great per cent of trainable youngsters would be eligible 
for existing special classes. 

2. The direction of the larger school systems of providing high school pro- 
grams for the educable retarded student is encouraging. It will never be feasi- 
ble to have high school programs in more than just the ten largest systems of 
the state. Therefore, cooperative arrangements between small and large systems 
must be sought so that educable students in smaller districts may complete 
their schooling by participating in the high school program of the closest 
large school system. 

Programs Two schools of thought exist on the desirability of special segregated 
classes for the emotionally disturbed student in the public schools. Hewett, 



Haring and Phillips have advocated the establishment of such special 
classes. The preponderance of professional opinion, however, is to include 
the disturbed student in the regular classroom activities while providing 
him with additional professional assistance* This assistance may be a 
clinical teacher, learning disabilities teacher, or guidance counselor. 
The professional may work with the child for a fixed period of time every 
day, the entire day for a certain number of weeks, or whenever a crisis 
develops in the regular classroom. Within the North Dakota public schools 
where provisions exist for the emotionally disturbed child, professional 
assistance to the regular teacher approach is employed exclusively. 

Only four public school systems within the state have employed pro- 
fessional resource personnel for the emotionally disturbed student. These 
are Bismarck, Fargo, Grand Forks, and Devil's Lake. Upper De Lacs Elemen- 
tary Guidance Center at Bowbells provides a consulting learning disabili- 
ties teacher to several school districts* The Upper Red River Valley Edu- 
cational Service Center performs a similar function for parts cf eastern 
North Dakota. 

Recommendations and Conclusion The existing school programs, and provi- 
sions for the disturbed child, within the state are meager and insufficient. 
Only four districts in North Dakota have started programs. The direction 
of utilizing trained professionals to aid the regular classroom teacher is 
sound. Two recommendations are offered: 

1. Teachers have great need of learning appropriate ways of helping 
the disturbed child learn and control his behavior. Similar to a recommen- 
dation submitted for the slow learner, college teacher preparation programs 
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must acquaint future teachers with an orientation to the education of the dis- 
turbed student. Teachers throughout the state should have frequent workshops 
available to thera during the school year. Consideration of general approaches, 
principles, and materials would be a function of workshops. Along with this, 
however, would be the opportunity for the teacher to constructively discuss a 
problem child with other professionals. 

2. The severe shortage of learning disabilities teachers, clinical teachers, 



and elementary guidance workers is an impairing element in developing programs 
for the disturbed child. The selection of outstanding teachers within a dis- 
trict, who then would attend a university to receive graduate training in one 
of the above disciplines, would seem the most reasonable approach to overcoming 
the shortage of personnel. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Personal Counseling 
Educational-Vocational Guidance 
Junior High School Guidance Service 
Advisory Services to Teacher for 

Student Group Counseling 
Pos t-Graduat ion Employment Spe cialist 
Elementary School Guidance Services 

Overview Any study designed to assess the critical nature of educational 
needs by use of a paper and pencil ranking procedure for checking various 
items as services that may be needed by students of a school district may, 
by its very format, create an impression that these various services ere 
separate e itities, not interdependent and interrelated* Thus, in the area 
of Counseling and Psychological Services ? several of the need statements 
ranked crucial by the students are not as atomistic or independent as they 
appear. Rather, they are logically and pragmatically part of a larger 
cluster of services or, perhaps, a part of broader categories. Where pos- 
sible, for better understanding and articulation, separate need statements 
were combined and discussed as aspects of broader service clusters in this 
report. 

The services ranked by the students as most needed by school stu- 
dents can be logically grouped into two clusters. One cluster or factor 
might be labeled specific guidance activities and consists of personal 
counseling, educational-vocational guidance, advisory services to teachers 
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for student problems, group counseling, and the position of post-graduate 
employment specialist. The other cluster represents the educational level at 
which guidance services are offered as reflected by junior high school guidance 
services and elementary school guidance services, 

GENERAL REASONS FOR CRITICAL NEED OF "SPECIFIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES" 
Personal Counseling The student ranking of 3 for this item may reflect a cur- 
rent feeling that school counseling in North Dakota should, but may not be, 
focused upon the individual problems and needs of the school pupils. Modern 
life has been characterized as one of conflict, anxiety, and uncertainty. Stu- 
dents need to have a counselor who can help them develop self-understanding, 
self-realization, and self-direction. The counseling process has too often 
been carried on at impersonal, objective, and intellectual levels while the 
ranking of this item suggests that the counseling interplay should include more 
counseling focused at personal, subjective, and affective levels. The ranking 
of this item may Indicate that the counseling services presently provided by 
North Dakota counselors focuses upon other domains, or that, among all of the 
guidance services, t*me spent in personal counseling is i.,ore minimal than 
desired. The students may be indicating that the underlying philosophy of 
guidance as practiced in North Dakota schools is to provide formal educational 
planning and scheduling and vocational information that is not integrated in 
the counseling process in a personalized way or is not incorporated into the 
self-concept or life style of the counselec. 

Educational-Vocational Guidance That educational-vocational guidance is a con- 
cern of students can be inferred from the ranking of 4. The structure of the 
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world of work is changing rapidly and the educational requirements for job place- 
ment are also increasing. A problem of North Dakota youth is that as the farm 
opportunities decrease, future needs will have to be found in nonagr icultural 
fields and probably in urban localities. The high priority reflected by their 
ranking may indicate that occupational and- educational dissemination procedures 
are also inadequate. What may be needed is more personalized, more relevant, 
educational and occupational services. 

Advisory Services to Teacher for Student Problems Guidance is focused on assist- 
ing not only pupils but also teachers and others. Through the various guidance 
activities, teachers can benefit from more objective data by better understand- 
ing their pupils. Understanding pupil behavior and pupil progress provides for 
more effective pupil learning. Guidance can contribute to the development of 
more "professional 11 teacher attitudes as it relates to an understanding of human 
development and the principles of positive mental health in the classroom. As 
guidance programs have developed in North Dakota, counselors have become special- 
ists and oicen they have not demonstrated the concept of teamwork with the school 
staff. Teachers complain that although they refer students for counseling and 
other guidance services, they do not receive feedback and advice from the coun- 
selors in an operational form which can be readily translated by the classroom 
teacher into purposeful action. 

A school guidance program which has school-wide impact involves sharing 
understandings among all school personnel. Advisory services to teachers about 
student development should assume high priority in any counselor's repertoire of 
activities because direct manipulation of a student f s learning environment is 
seldom controlled by that counselor. Rather, if positive environmental changes 
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do occur, they are likely to be more often the product of purposeful action 
taken by a combination of several adults and student peers. Furthermore, advi- 
sory relationships provide a learning experience for all participants. 

Group Counseling Increasingly, the therapeutic model of group counseling is 
being recognized as a potent change technique* Peer power can be channeled 
through the vehicle of group counseling to form an important persuasive tech- 
nique, to facilitate adolescent exploration, and for consensual validation in 
the areas of values and decision -making. Group counseling is becoming a popu- 
lar therapeutic technique for adolescents because it permits them to think out 
problems and validate their solutions with a minimum of adi;lt leader interfer- 
ence. Yet, counselors need special skills and attitudinal approaches if they 
lead adolescent counselees in the group process. Sensitivity training, leader- 
ship practice, and small group discussion techniques are all popular today and 
are being incorporated in school guidance programs. 

Most school counselors in North Dakota do engage in group activities, 
but too often these group activities are not group counseling. The critical 
need for group counseling, as reflected by the ranking of this item, indicates 
that the students may want and yet are not experiencing this process, or that 
group procedures where practiced are not carried out from a humanistic philo- 
sophical base or with the interpersonal skills needed to be effective, 

Post-Graduate Employment Specialist This subrole of the school counselor usu- 
ally takes the form of engaging in the placement service. Placement activities 
include the informational services of educational and occupational planning, 
pupil appraisal, and counseling assistance appropriate to the students 1 choices 
Jor employment. This service entails giving pupils and parents an understanding 
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of the procedures for making applications and financial plans for attending edu- 
cational or training institutions in preparation for employment placement as 
well as assisting those youth who are planning to seek entry employment requir- 
ing no prerequisite post-graduate training, In most school settings, the coun- 
selor serves as a generalist and performs this service as part of his activities; 
however, in some of the larger schools in North Dakota and elsewhere, secondary 
school counselors do concentrate or specialize in the placement function. The 
student ranking of 18 indicates that (along with the 4th ranking of educational- 
vocational guidance) the respondents show a concern that the educational- 
vocational service be provided in a significant way in the schools. This high 
priority underscores the agrarian North Dakota students' uneasiness about his 
vocational future in the rapidly diminishing agricultural occupations and his 
general concern about vocational placement „ 

GENERAL REASONS FOR CRITICAL NEED OF "LEVELS OF GUIDANCE SERVICE" 
Junior High School Guidance Service The period covering the junior high school 
is one of transitional physiological and psychological change. The curriculum 
of the junior high school is based upon broader exploration in preparation for 
decision-making and the beginning of a narrowing of vocational interests. The 
junior high school guidance program is at a crucial point in the developmental 
sequence of child growth. Career development theorists have pointed out the 
vocational immaturity of junior high school students and the consequent need for 
continued vocational exploration facilitated by an integrated guidance program. 
Likewise, the child development theorists have shown that the accelerated physi- 
cal and psychological growth at this period create "problems" for young adoles- 
cents, and help is needed in the form of guidance services at this point, 
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Too often, as guidance services are practiced in North Dakota, the high 
school student receives priority and any time left over is given to the junior 
high school student. The high priority ranking of 7 indicates that the students 
probably want more and better guidance services at the junior high school level. 

Elementary School Guidance Service A current model of guidance services is 
based upon the developmental approach. Under this model, guidance services are 
viewed as continuous throughout the school system and geared to the develop- 
mental stages of the pupils. The elementary school period is viewed as very 
important if a preventive approach to problems is to be achieved. Guidance ser- 
vices are needed at the elementary school level and presently this is one of the 
fastest growing areas of guidance services. However, most school systems in 
North Dakota have started guidance at the high school, and then moved slowly 
downward. Many specialists now believe that it would be more logical and effec- 
tive to have guidance services at the elementary school level first, and then 
extend upward to the higher grades. 

STATUS AND COMPARISON OF "SPECIFIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES' 1 
This factor, or cluster of problems, reflects the type or emphasis of 
guidance services offered. 

All counselors place varying emphasis upon job aspects. A report of 
NDEA Title V-A, School Counselors in North Dakota for January, 1966, showed that 
only 13 per cent of the pupils interviewed had primarily a personal-social prob- 
lem, while 69 per cent had primarily an educational problem, and 18 per cent 
primarily a vocational problem. In terms of time devoted to various activities, 
the report showed that 58 per cent of the counselor's time was devoted to coun- 
seling, only 11 per cent of their time to group" guidance and orientation, and 
O 
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the remaining time (31 per cent) to organization and administration of the pro- 
gram. The study further indicated that of the number of school conferences held, 
34 per cent of them were teacher conferences about pupils. 

Some of the data just reported se *ms to support the rankings of concerns 
while other data do not seem to support the needs statements. 

For example, personal counseling did not appear to be a primary category 
of counseling focus, while educational counseling did. Likewise, vocational 
counseling was not a major focus. Thus, it would appear that more personal- 
social counseling and vocational counseling might take place but not necessarily 
more educational guidance. The data lid seem to indicate that counselors are 
not spending much of their total time (11 per cent) in group guidance (counseling) 
and orientation- The needs priority may reflect this lack of emphasis. 

Advisory services to teacher for student problems had a high priority 
rating. The data cited indicated that 34 per cent of all the types of confer- 
ences held during that period weie with teachers about pupils. The rating of 
this area as a serious problem may not be related to the number of the confer- 
ences but rather, perhaps, to the content of the conferences and to the degree 
that the information shared with the teacher is operational and useful to the 
teache rs . 

STATUS AND COMPARISON' OF "LEVELS OF GUIDANCE SERVICE" 
Elementary & Junior High School Guidance Service For as long as there have been 
data collected, there has been a shortage of counselors. This shortage has been 
especially acute at the elementary school level. For example, the U.S. Office 
of Education reports (1965) that fulltime and parttime counselors in public sec- 
ondary schools in the nation was 42,124 with a counselor-to-student ratio of 1 to 
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505. While in the same period only 2,081 counselors were employed in the ele- 
mentary schools for a ratio of 1 counselor to 19,317 students. Another U.S. 
Office estimate shows that the demand for counselors under continuation of cur- 
rent conditions and on current basis is for an increased need of from 2,500 to 
26,987 elementary school counselors. 

In Wyoming in 1965, there were 44 fulltime counselors employed for 
a counselor-to-student ratio of 1 to 672, In Minnesota in 1965, 614 fulltime 
counseling personnel were employed in secondary schools for a counselor-to- 
student ratio of 1 to 557, In South Dakota the ratio was 1 to 697, while in 
North Dakota, for a comparable period, the number of fulltime equivalent coun- 
selors was 61 for a ratio of 912 students to one counselor. In Minnesota, as 
well as in North Dakota, no elementary school counselors were reported as 
employed during 1965. 

The 1968-69 Directory of North Dakota Guidance Personnel, Departmen f of 
Public Instruction, indicates that 12.5 fulltime equivalent counselors were 
employed specifically in junior high settings while 11.5 fulltime equivalent 
counselors were employed specifically in elementary schools. These figures 
compare with 91 fulltime equivalents at the secondary school (high school level). 

In tenns of percentages, only 11 per cent of all counselors in North 
Dakota were in junior high school settings and 10 per cent in elementary school 
settings. Yet, in Wyoming for 1969, 47 of the 311 elementary schools had an 
organized guidance program for a 15 percent coverage* In general, the employ- 
ment of a school counselor is necessary for an organized guidance program to 
function at this level. It would appear in North Dakota that guidance services 
are not proportionately offered at the elementary and junior high school levels. 
And herein ltSfc a possible reason for the ranking of these items as a concern. 
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Perhaps students, parents, and educators want organized guidance services at 
these levels and they are not being adequately provided. According to the 
developmental model of guidance services, all educational levels should have 
organized guidance services carefully geared to the peculiar and unique develop- 
mental needs of that particular level. Although data are not fully available, 
it is felt that in neighboring states, as well as nationally, guidance services 
are not provided either at the junior high school and elementary schooJ in the 
proportions needed. Yet, North Dakota services do appear more inadequate than 
the other states noted- Prom a preventive problem standpoint, many believe that 
guidance services should first be provi-ded at the lower and middle grades and 
less in high school. However, historically, because of the vocational guidance 
emphasis of early guidance programs, guidance services began at the high school 
and were provided downward to the junior high school and elementary schools at a 
much later date. 

INTERPRETATION 

Although comparable data are inadequate at times, it does appear that, 
in general, North Dakota youth at the elementary school and junior high school 
do not have the services of organized guidance in the proportion received by 
ycuth in Minnesota, Wyoming, or South Dakota. It is suggested that these two 
needs represent critical areas, especially the elementary school guidance ser- 
vice. This interpretation of cruciality is based upon the mental health model 
of early, preventive intervention. 

Professional counselors and counselor educators know that you cannot, in 
reality, separate counseling and guidance services into the five need statements 
shown in this study. For example, many personal counseling or group counseling 
sessions also include educational-vocational problems. 
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Of the five services noted in this study as critical, in my opinion, 
educational-vocational guidance is the most critical, with advisory services to 
teachers for student problems the next most critical. Most North Dakota commu- 
nities are sender communities, forced to send their youth to otiier areas for 
vocational employment. The rapidly diminishing agricultural field forces many 
North Dakota school youth to prepare psychologically to move away from their 
community and to educationally prepare for other employment. The major thrust 
of guidance services at the high school level in North Dakota should be on per- 
sonalized educational-vocational guidance activities. Many of our school coun- 
selors are faced with inadequate vocational and educational guidance materials 
and are doing an inadequate job of disseminating these materials, including 
vocational interest and aptitude test data. Furthermore, our counselors are 
not integrating vocational-educational data in the decision-making counseling 
sessions. 

North Dakota school counselors must show more professionalism in their 
relationship with the classroom teachers. Counselors need to involve the class 
room teacher as a part of the professional guidance team. This area is so cru- 
cial because counselors alone have little impact upon youth lives when compared 
to the collective impact of teachers, the administration, and parents Only if 
classroom teachers receive useful information from counselors about youths' 
problems which can facilitate their teaching style and their interplay with 
these young people can maximal guidance services be developed. 

In summary, the following needs might be ranked as most critical: (1) 
educat ional-vocational guidance , (2) elementary school guidance services , (3) 
advisory services to teachers for student problems, and (4) personal counseling 
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CURRICULUM AREAS FOR K - 12 EDUCATION 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Foreign Languages 
Fine Arts 
Language Arts 
Science 
Mathematics 
Practical Arts 

The secondary school curriculum has become a major concern in the opera- 
tive structure of our school systems. In recent years there has been much con- 
troversy as to the curriculum content and curriculum pattern most effective in 
the education of adolescents. Since no national curriculum exists, the individ- 
ual states have been involved in weighing the desirability of changes in the 
school program as suggested by a constantly evolving social structure. North 
Dakota is presently in such a situation of self-evaluation. Here our concern 
involves, specifically, the curriculum of the secondary schools and more specif- 
ically the content areas of foreign language, fine arts, language arts, science, 
mathematics, and practical arts; subject matter fields that were rated 5, 21, 22, 
26, 27, 28 by the students as most in need of emphasis in our schools. 

The investigation will follow this procedure: (1) North Dakota will be 
contrasted to national figures where available, (2) Offerings in North Dakota 
high schools will be listed, (3) selected subject areas will be discussed. 
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An investigation into the requirements for high jchool graduation among 
the 50 states led to the following table: 

Number of States Requiring Specific Other None 

Number of Carnegie Units 



Subject 


4 


3 


2 


1 






English 


*21 


18 


0 


0 


1 


10 


Social Studies 


1 


*9 


22 


16 


0 


2 


Mathemat ics 


0 


0 


7 


*27 


0 


16 


Science 


0 


0 


*10 


24 


0 


16 


Phys. Education 


1 


0 


4 


*17 


10 


18 


Fine or Practical Arts 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


46 



*The number of required Cargenie units in North Dakota for each subject 



In the same study of the nation's high schools, the National Education Associa- 
tion published the following results from a random sampling of 800 or more high 
schools* This table lists the percentage of school districts with graduation 
requirement in the various subject fields. 



Per Cent of High Schools with 
Requirements in Given Subjects 



English 


100 


Social Studies 


99 


Mathematics 


97 


Science 


95 


Health & Phys. Ed. 


63 


Home Economics 


12 


Industrial Arts 


7 


Vocational Ed. 


7 


Business Ed. 


5 


Music 


3 


Art 


3 


Driver Ed. 


2 


Foreign Language 


1 
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Most striking of all was the small percentage of schools which have a require- 
ment in foreign language. From these two tables, a few salient points emerge. 
Let us assume that 16 Catnegie Units are needed for graduation (This is Lhe case 
in over 80 per cent of the states). Over half these units are specified by 
state requirement before the student even decided what curriculum he wants to 
take. Of the rest, more than half are specified by the particular curriculum 
chosen, i.e., college, commercial, or other. Thus the student is left with two 
to four possible electives, assuming that more than this number of elective 
courses are offered. Thus, the individual student, limited by time and circum- 
stance, often is unable to choose a subject for which he feels a particular need 
Additional data reveal the particular status of North Dakota enrollments 
in relation to the national average. 

COMPARISON OF NATIONAL AND NORTH DAKOTA 
PER CENT OF PUPIL ENROLLMENT, BY SUBJECTS* 



U.S. North Dakota 

English 93.0 83.0 

U. S. History 22.0 19.0 

Problems of Democracy 5.2 17.0 

Chemistry 7.6 6.0 

Physics 5. A 5.0 

Geometry 12.8 12.0 

Latin 7.8 5.0 

German .8 1.0 

Bookkeeping 8.7 10.0 

Agriculture 6.7 9.0 

Home Economics 24.2 13.0 



*Taken from "A Study of the Program of Secondary Education of the State 
of North Dakota** by Brooks, Thesis UND, 1961. 



Differences seem to arise nost often in the academic subject areas with North 
Dakota being lower than the national figures, and in commercial subject areas 
with North Dakota being above the national figures. It should be noted, however 
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the extremely low percentages in the areas of foreign languages, bookkeeping, 
agriculture, and home economics, both on the federal and state levels • 

Another source of information indicates the average number of courses 
offered in each subject area in the State of North Dakota. It seems peculiar 
to talk about the average student in the average high school in this state, but 
let us do so. He would have hardly any opportunity to do anything in art, voca- 
tional education, foreign language, and physical education. He would have 
little more than one possibility in industrial arts, home economics, and music. 



The Mean Number of Courses Offered in 
Each Subject Area in North Dakota* 



English 4.53 

Science 3.86 

Social Studies 4.80 

Mathematics 4.26 

Music 2.04 

Business Ed. 4.70 

Physical Ed. .97 

Home Economics 1.61 

Industrial Arts 1.32 

Vocational Ed. .94 

Foreign Language .97 

Art .10 



*Taken from "A Status Study of the Program Offerings of North Dakota 
Public High Schools During School Year 1965-1966, 11 by E. Garde, Thesis, UND, 
1967. | 

The stress remains in the scientific and social skills and needs with little 

apparent felt necessity to elaborate upon r.he terminal student's needs as regards 

job opportunity, esthetic values, and family life. 

V* 

More startling and more revealing are the figures released by the North 
Dakota State Department of Public Instruction indicating, for the year ending 
June, 1969, the specific courses offered by the state's high schools and 
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enrollments in each course. No school-by-school breakdown is available from 
these figures, but they reveal the scarcity of course offerings in general. 

Two-hundred fourteen high schools are included iu the public accredited 
list. The table indicates the relative status of course availability and stu- 
dent enrollment in North Dakota during the 1968-69 school year, for the general 
subject of business education. Note that typewriting, offered in 88.3 per cent 
of the accredited public schools, was taken by 21 per cent of the students, and 
although bookkeeping is offered in 77 per cent of the schools, enrollment in 
the course accounts for 11 per cent of the students. About half the schools 
offer shorthand, but only 4.2 per cent of the students take it. Five other 
courses each enroll from 2.1 per cent to 4.6 per cent of the students. 

Eight other business education courses are reported as being offered in 
from 2 to 11 schools and collectively account for 2.65 per cent of business edu- 
cation enrollment. 

In the other two school class categories, typewriting also holds the 
most popular position; 87.5 per cent and 100 per cent, respectively, of the non- 
public accredited and public non-accredited offer the course but nearly twice 
the proportion of pupils in the non-accredited schools take it as in the other 
two types of schools. 

Note, also that in the non-public accredited schools, seven courses 
enroll 16.5 per cent of the pupils, while almost 23 per cent take typewriting. 
Limited course offerings are apparent, in general, even among the accredited 
schools, but woefully lacking in the others. 

Foreign language offerings, in general, are not considered of great 
importance at present. The table indicates the present status: thirty-four 

ERIC 
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accredited public schools offer French and 1774, or 3.7 per cent of the students 
arc enrolled. German is offered in 59 accredited public schools and enrolls 5.1 
per cent of the students. Spanish enrolls 4.2 per cent of the pupils and is 
offered in 27 schools. 

The college preparatory orientation of the accredited non-public schools 
is obvious from the fact that half of them offer 3\» uch and enroll 11.7 per cent 
of their pupils; 31 per cent offer German (enrolling 8.3 per cent), 10 offer 
Latin and enroll 6.5 per cent, while seven offer Spanish which enrolls 43.8 per 
cent of the students. 

By contrast, the public non-accredited schools offer little modern lan- 
guage. Seven schools offer French, 5 offer German, 2 offer Latin and 4 offer 
Spanish. About 5\ per cent of the students get French, German and Latin, while 
3-4 per cent take Spanish. 

Only 35 accredited public schools offered Art - a meager 16.4 per cent. 
Nine o£ 16 accredited non-public schools offered art - 56.2 per cent- Enroll- 
ments were, respectively 3,418 (7.0 per cent) and ^03 (8.2 per cent). In the 
public non-accredited schools, only one offered art. The course enrolled 26 
students, .9 per cent of the total. This subject ranked 2i in the needs study. 

In the field of music, surprisingly enough, only 176 of 214 accredited 
public schools offer instrumental music, but there are 10,004 students involved - 
20.6 per cent. One hundred seventy-two schools offer vocal music and enroll 
26.6 per cent of the students. Eight schools offer theory and 5 offer music 
appreciation for 0.5 per cent and 0.2 per cent enrollment, respectively* 

The music programs of the accredited non-public schools include 9 which 
offer instrumental and 14 which provide vocal music - 56.2 and 87.5 per cent 
respectively. Music theory and appreciation is offered at the non-public 
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accredited and public non-accredited levels with anticipated infrequency and 
involve, in each case, 1 and 3,1 per cent of the students, respectively. 

For purposes of the needs assessment study, art and music were included 
in Fine Arts, and the general subject was rated 21 by students as needing empha- 
sis. It must be noted that modern language was rated at a much higher level of 
need (5th) at least in part because of its consideration as a necessity for col- 
lege, while music and art are not so considered. 

The average number of language arts courses offered by the various 
sch ools ranges from 3 in the smaller schools to almost 8 in the largest schools. 
The average number of courses increases generally as the size of the district 
increases. Not all schools, however, offer all A years at the same time. It 
is common practice among small high schools to offer courses on an alternating 
year basis. As regards reading, few schools had any remedial reading program 
and only 6 per cent had a developmental reading program. 

The feeling of the students seems to be that what they are presently 
getting is not enough or is not good enough. It is a strong indictment against 
the language arts curriculum that no data have been found as to any experimental 
or innovative approaches toward this subject area as are found in some other 
parts of the country. 

Aside from the standard four years of English required of all schools, 
the balance of offerings includes, in the accredited public schools, only 10.8 
per cent of the students (six various courses are included, with speech being 
the most popular, for 81 schools offer it and over 1800 (3.8 per cent) students 
are enrolled. In the accredited non-public schools, 12.6 per cent of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the six other courses. Again, speech is most popular, 
for it is given in ten schools and enrolls almost 7 per cent of the students • 
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In the public non-accredited schools, no advanced English is offered at 
all, nor is there a course in developmental reading. Speech accounts for nearly 
9 per cent of the enrollment in the other courses. 

The high schools of North Dakota offer, on an average, 3.1 courses in 
the natural sciences. Eighty-three per cent of the schools offer biology, and 
approximately 10 per cent of the biology students in the state are involved in 
BSCS courses under one version or another. However, CHEM study for chemistry 
involves less than 15 per cent of the students and the PSSC program in physics 
is only scattered here and there. It seems then that although the science 
teacher of today has at his command a tremendous choice of equipment, materials, 
and approaches from which to pick and choose, these approaches still lack momen- 
tum here. Although ten per cent of the biology students are involved in the new 
program, less than six per cent of our schools fall in this category. The same 
results occur with the other programs • Again, it may be the student at the 
smaller high school who is subjected to the traditional and feels neglected- 

In math, 92 per cent of the schools offer Algebra I, 66 per cent Geometry, 
and 62 per cent Algebra II. In the state, the large schools offer courses up to 
calculus and the smaller schools struggle to offer Algebra II. Even with the 
impetus that the math programs have received from certain federal programs, the 
most common offerings in North Dakota are still the familiar courses of General 
Math and Algebra I. 

Practical Arts for our purposes includes industrial arts, agriculture, 
and home economics. This area was rated 29th. No more than 25 per cent of the 
state's high schools offered a course in industrial arts* General shop is 
offered in approximately 25 per cent of the schools, with woodworking, metal- 
working, and graphic arts hardly approaching the 1 per cent level* Home 

ERIC 
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Economics I and Ii are offered in approximately 47 per cent and 44 per cent, 
respectively, of the schools, but hardly anything else. As regards vocational 
agriculture, courses are offered by only a handful of schools (less than 5 per 
cent) even though the primary industry of North Dakota is agriculture and it is 
the f, most rural state in the Union, 11 The average offering in vocational educa- 
tion is 1.5 courses for a 4 year high school and is a good indication that most 
of our schools offer primarily a college preparatory curriculum. 

Curriculum changes in North Dakota have been slow, and most schools can 
be classified as traditional in nature. Only the larger schools have shown any 
inclination toward experimentation. The question is raised as to whether or not 
this traditional approach can continue to effectively serve the needs of youth, 
especially in a dynamic social setting. Data relative to the number of teachers 
employed in the high schools indicate that almost one-half of the state's 275 
high schools employ fewer than 5 teachers. Concurrently, 158 accredited high 
schools employ 73 per cent of all teachers and involve 80 per cent of all stu- 
dents. The per-pupil cost of school operation is considerably higher than aver- 
age for the small high school and the program is generally inadequate. A com- 
parative study of subjects offered by schools of various accredited and non- 
accredited levels indicates that the small schools are not attempting, and can- 
not possibly attempt, to enrich their offerings in the areas of foreign language, 
home economics, fine arts, industrial arts, and advanced math and science. 

James B, Conant in The American High School Today saw the problems of 

the small school district twenty years ago: 

Their instructional program is neither sufficiently hroad nor suffi- 
ciently challenging. A small high school cannot of its very nature offer 
a comprehensive curriculum. Furthermore, such a school uses uneconomically 
the time and efforts of administrators, teachers and specialists, the 
shortage of whom is a serious national problem. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Individualized Instructional Programs 
Non-Graded Programs 

Resource Persons for Use in the Classroom 

Individualized Instructional Programs 

1. A number of ingredients are necessary for change to take place « When 
the proper blend of these ingredients is available, it is possible for a school 
to launch successful programs to individualize instruction. 

Teachers have always expressed concern for the individual student. 
Recently, students have openly expressed their concern for identity, and have 
asked the adult world to respond to them as individuals, This has, in my opin- 
ion, encouraged teachers to actively search for ways to individualize instruc- 
tion. There is now available the materials and expertise to make individualized 
instructional programs possible. 

2. Studies by Worner and Hanson have indicated that several schools are 
involved in a number of activities designed to individualize instruction, A 
major difficulty, however, is the accurate definition of ''individualization" and 
suitable techniques by which this can take place i,i a classroom. It is safe to 
say, however, that although a majority of North Dskota teachers would indicate 
they are attempting to individualize, probably less than ten per cent are cogni- 
zant of what true individualizing really means. 

ERLC 
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3- To my knowledge, no national norms are available. Studies by 
Mrdjenovich and others have examined specific kinds of individualizing activi- 
ties (such as flexible schedules). North Dakota, in my opinion, is probably at 
a par with other states. All states have both exemplary and reticent schools; 

North Dakota can probably compare with the best and the worst. A major handi- 

j 

cap of North Dakota schools is the limited financial resources of the state, 
and its geographic isolation. 

4. It is my opinion that, generally, North Dakota schools are not as well 
off as most good schools, but are ahead of some others in attempting to individ- 
ualize. The area of individualizing instruction is probably critical and should 
receive special attention. 

Non-Graded Programs 
1. The ultimate individualized program would permit each child to learn as 
rapidly as possible, unrestricted by any force. This could be. referred to as 
continuous progress, beginning at birth, and ending with death. In a school 
system, it could cover the curricular content normally found in grades one 
through twelve* At interim, more conservative attempts to reduce restrictions 
to learning is n non-grading. " 

The term "non-grading" holds a number of different meanings for teachers. 
One school may introduce sixteen levels of reading for the primary grades and 
refer to it as M non-grading, M another school may refer to M basic skills' 1 that 
encompasses the traditional first three grades. Although teachers cannot agree 
on the specific meaning of non-grading, its term is used to emphasize a school's 
concern for improved learning. 
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2, There is considerable interest in the general area of non-grading; there 
is little agreement on its definition. A survey conducted by Hendrickson indi- 
cates that probably less than five per cent of North Dakota schools even iden- 
tify their schools as somewhat involved in non-graded programs; it is probable 
that one per cent is a more accurate figure. 

3, Currently, non-grading is not of sufficient interest per se to have stim- 
ulated surveys that are restricted to this problem. As in most states (includ- 
ing neighboring states), non-grading is usually found in suburban schools; 
programs vary markedly from school to school. 

4, This is not critical. No national agreement among teachers on the term 
can be found. According to the available literature, non-grading is an interim 
process for individualizing instruction. 

Resource Persons for Use in the Classroom 
K In all teacher education programs, future teachers are reminded of 
resources in communities, and the importance of utilizing these resources. 
Increased interest in identifying and using these persons has probably been 
stimulated by the teacher's felt needs for assistance and lay person's increased 
involvement in curricular programs. 

2.. This is not, in the writer's opinion., a critical problem that is felt by 
large groups of teachers or lay people. Generally, concern is either centered 
in an individual teacher's search for improved instructional programs or through 
service centers that can collect and distribute such information. Probably the 
Upper Midwest Small Schools Project has made more concerted effort than many 
other agencies in collecting and disseminating information on resource persons. 
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3, No national norms are known. It is unfortunate that this method of 
improving instruction has not received much interest* 

4. This is not critical at the present time. In the future, increased 
methods of communication could make a statewide pool of resource persons a 
practical progr :m. 



9 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

Author: Dr. Esther Noll 

Psychologist, Evaluation Center for 
Exceptional Children, Grand Forks 

Reactor: Dr. John Noll 

Associate Professor 
Department of Psychology 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Psychological Testing 
School Psychologist 

Psychological testing is regarded as an important and even vital service 
by most school authorities in their efforts to determine possible reasons for 
problems which children manifest in the classroom. On the elementary school 
level, these problems may involve poor academic achievement, intellectual limi- 
tations, special learning handicaps, or maladaptive or disruptive behavior which 
may reflect emotional problems of varying degrees of severity. At a later age, 
these problems may find even more disturbing expression in anti-social behavior, 
or a generalized retreat from the academic situation, or a combination of both. 
Usually, although not always, a teacher's or school administrator's concern 
about such problems in a child is matched by similar concern on the part of the 
parents. 

The psychological evaluation of children presenting problems has become 
an accepted step in arriving at an understanding of the problem and at appropri- 
ate remedial and treatment plans. 

North Dakota has made efforts to meet the need for these services by 
providing, in cooperation with the counties, 1) the Area Social Service Centers, 
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which are essentially family service agencies, and of which there are eight 
located throughout the state; and 2) the Mental Health and Retardation Centers, 
which are psychiatric clinics, and of which there are four. Psychological serv- 
ices are also offered by the Psychological Services Center at the University of 
North Dakota and at Minot State College. In addition, the State Department of 
Health offers the testing services of three psychologists to County Special 
Education Boards during the three summer months; and the Upper Red River Valley 
Educational Center, a Title III project now in its third year of funding, has 
offered these services by sending two psychomotrist s to schools in the north- 
eastern counties of the state which do not have easy access to the centers 
mentioned above. 

Currently, there are two school psychologists in the State of North 
Dakota, one in Bismarck and one in Grand Forks. By contrast, the State of Iowa 
five years ago reported that 96 psychologists were employed by Special Educa- 
tion Services, serving 477 school districts. At thai Lime, Iowa had approxi- 
mately 650,000 K-12 students while North Dakota has about twenty per cent of 
that figure. Thus, Iowa provides a school psychologist for every 6,500 second- 
ary pupils while North Dakota has only one per 65,000 pupils. 

These services, while important to the communities which they serve, 
cannot begin to meet the specific needs of the schools in the communities in 
which they are located, not to mention schools in the more rural and geographi- 
cally isolated areas of the state. It seems apparent that these needs will 
best be met by either one of two plans: 1) arrangements whereby cooperating 
school systems will have the se rv ices of an appropr iat e number o f school psy- 
chologists; or 2) the establishment of central Educational Services Centers, 
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which will provide the services of school psychologists (as well as other 
resources) to schools. 

These school psychologists would be able to provide a much more complete 
kind of service than the schools are currently able to obtain, because they 
would be able to devote their total time to the schools they serve. In addition 
to the psychological testing of children, they could serve other important func- 
tions as well: 1) provide consultative services to teachers and administrators, 
whom the latter would be ::iore likely to avail themselves if the psychologists 
were frequently and readily accessible; 2) provide an important liaison between 
school and home, through which the family can be helped to understand the 
school's efforts with the child, and the school can be helped to gain insight 
into the child's background; 3) provide preventive services by being able to 
identify potential problems before they become serious; and 4) fulfill an educa- 
tive function in providing schools with information about, and insight into, 
special needs of its students, such as the need for special education classes, 
remedial classes, etc. It is in these very areas that the schools cf this state 
are critically lacking in services at this time. 
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READING AND SPEECH SERVICES 

Author: Dr. James Peebles 

Associate Professor 
Department of Education 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Remedial Reading Specialist 
'"■"Speech Therapist 

Remedial Reading Specialist 

The composite rating for the service "Remedial Reading Specialist" was 
12 for all services rated. The composite is made up of three sub-ratings 
including groups of educators, parents and 12th grade students. As in all com- 
posite ratings, it is important to examine the contribution of each of the parts 
to the whole, particularly where great disparities exist between the individual 
contributors. If this isn't done, the composite rating becomes a meaningless 
figure falling somewhere between the widely disparate extremes. A wide dispar- 
ity exists between the raters of this category. 

Before examining possible ramifications of the raters of this service 
category, it would be worthwhile to assess the present status of this service in 
the State of North Dakota. Since 1960, a marked change has occurred throughout 
the state in the employment of remedial reading specialists. A State Department 
survey in 1961 revealed that 254 specialists were employed in this capacity 
either part or full time. By 1969, over 6^0 teachers were conducting remedial 
reading classes under the auspices of Title I alone. Figures were not available 
for school districts employing specialistr through other funding resources. It 
is important to recognize the fact that remedial reading as a service has had 
El^JCsh priority for the past nine or ten years. 
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One notes the high priority for remedial reading from at least three 
primary sources. The United States Office of Education has suggested model 
programs and encouraged school districts to develop reading programs. The 
State Department of Public Instruction has done a great deal as well through 
summer workshoos for remedial reading ceachers and providing consultants to 
schools. School districts have responded by developing special programs in 
reading. Over 80 per cent of all Title I projects throughout the state and 
nation have been special reading programs. 

While this category ranked 12th with respect to all raters, the dispar- 
ity is great between the extremes. Educators placed it 4th in degree of need 
while 12th grade students ranked it 40th* Parents responding to the question- 
naire ranked the need for this service 12th. 

In view of statements about the present status of remedial reading serv- 
ice made above, it is not surprising that educators rated it very high in need. 
A few years ago one could speculate that it would have been rated first by them. 
It is not surprising that the 'service falls a bit farther down the line in 
their estimation now. Two possible explanations for this arise. One is that 
special programs in reading abound now and the need is being met better than it 
ever has before. As a consequence, educators can turn attention to other areas 
of service that are important. At the same time, remedial reading instruction 
is recognized by most educators as needing continuing emphasis. Secondly, it • 
is probable that some respondents are aware of a trend in the country away from 
"remedial" kinds of programs to preventive 11 programs. In other words, a feel- 
ing of need is present to do the job well in the first place and remediation 
will be unnecessary later. 
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The much lower rating given this service by students (40th) is under- 
standable. Their ratings reflect needs that they have personally, and few 12th 
grade students need remedial reading. For the most part, they read well enough 
to achieve adequately in their academic work. Many students who would rate this 
service high have already left school by grade 12. 

The high rating of parents is perhaps a reflection of various forces at 
horae f in the local community and tin* nation. Parents who have a clu Id (or chil- 
dren) with reading difficulties, or know relatives or neighbor children with 
difficulties, recognize the need for special service. Parents may also be 
impressed by the school through its efforts to provide information about the 
programs it offers and t'ie need for them. It is certain that media such as news- 
papers and popular journals have a narked el lect on the views of parents. Numer- 
ous articles have appeared at regular intervals since Rudolph rlcsch's book Why 
Johnny Can't Read was published in 1 9 > i> • Many <ii these articles have been 
directed at "the reading problem" and whv many Uiiuiren don't succeed in learn- 
ing how to read. As a consequence, the reading parent is more aware of reading 
disability than ever before. 

In the interests of this need.-, assessment, report, it is strongly felt by 
the writer that cognizance o r new priorities in reading education are appropri- 
ate. It is interesting th.it the coin opt "remedial reading" is the only reading 
concept dealt with in this *ut voy incus. Kerned! a I reading is considered by 
most read ing author i t i es to h a less .-Sf. en t i a 1 need than ot her k inds of school 
reading services, programs, or spet i .i 1 i : l * . The leiw "services" is Limiting 
with respect to those other needs. L...L . t > it :. i i mi. h * «.>n. opts could include: 
reading consultant, reading coordinate i , secondary :»ttiool developmental reading, 
k i nde rgarten ( read ing read iness ) , and t cachet in i v i i e . All are pert i nent 
q areas of need with rami! icat ions foi improved ie.»aing vtli :or .ill children. 
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The emphasis (top priority) on reading at the national level will con- 
tinue through the 1970 r s. CotLiissioner of Education, Allen, has already gone 
on record to this effect . He has resolved that by 1980 every child will read 
to the full limits of his capability. He has recommended a total national com- 
mitment to achieve this end. The response of the International Reading Associ- 
ation, througn its Assistant Executive Secretary, Ronald Mitchell, was lauda- 
tory. Mitchell, in reflection, indicated that the greatest need to achieve 
this goal is in teacher training. The writer is in complete accord with Mitch- 
ell, but would add teacher training at all school levels. It should be noted 
that more remedial reading programs or remedial teachers was not suggested. 
The inference to be drawn from Mitchell's evaluation of the scene is that effec- 
tive instruction in the beginning and at each succeeding stage of development 
will go furthest in eliminating reading disabilities. 

Speech Therapist 

The need for speech therapists and programs for speech improvement have 
been recognized since 1910 when the Chicago public school system first provided 
a program for children. The needs assessment inventory finds the speech thera- 
pist service with a composite rank of 13 among educators, parents and 12th 
grade students. The breakdown for each of the three groups, and the rank they 
give for this service, is as follows: educators, 10th; parents, 18th; and 12th 
grade students, 35th. The higher priority given by the educator is undoubtedly 
a result of his recognition of existing problems and his concern for children 
with speech problems. Speech therapy is considered a branch of the special edu- 
cation division by the State Department of Public Instruction and has been rec- 
ognized as an area of need since 1953. 
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While speech therapy was ranked relatively high on the scale of needs, 
it should be noted that it shares a relationship with other needs given high 
priority. Speech and hearing disabilities bear causal relationships to poor 
academic achievement, social and emotional disorders and poor values of self. 
It should be recognized that certain related needs were given a high ranking by 
educators, parents, and students alike. These needs include: Program for Slow 
Learners, Program for Alienated Youth, Personal Counseling, and Remedial 
Reading Specialists. 

Provision of speech therapists for much needed service is often diffi- 
cult to obtain for North Dakota schools even though three institutions of higher 
learning in the state train speech therapists. Several delimiting conditions 
exist. First, only a small percentage of all school-age children require the 
services of a speech therapist. In small rural schools there may be no children, 
or just a few, in need of help in a given year. Secondly, great distances sepa- 
rate schools in most areas outside the cities which curtails opportunities for 
schools sharing therapists. In addition, this expense is great, even on a 
shared basis, for the smaller schools wishing to employ a specialist. Finally, 
it is difficult for schools that seek to employ the speech therapist to secure 
one, for the demand is great and there are more desirable situations available 
in urban areas. 

A national survey of 1961 noted that the majority of speech therapists 

are needed in the elementary school grades. Over 50 per cent of all respondents 

\ 

indicated that they served 3-6 schools, while 30 per cent served more than six 
schools. Seventy-five per cent of all "clinicians, 11 this report went on to 
state, work in kindergarten through grade 2. 
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It can be conjectured that this service would have been given higher 
ranking by respondents if more reliable estimates of the extent of speech and 
hearing difficulties were known. In most schools the teacher alone discovers 
existing difficulties through informal observational techniques. A formal 
diagnostic program conducted by a trained specialist would result in recogni- 
tion of minor difficulties that would otherwise go unobserved. A greater stress 
on this service would result as a consequence. 
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EQriPMENT, FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL FOR EDUCATION 

Author: Dr. Archie Gray 

Professor, Department of Education 

Reactor: Dr. Clyde Morris 

Professor, Department of Education 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Better Classroom Facilities and Equipment 

More Specialized Personnel 

Better Libraries and Instructional Center 

Facilities and Equipment 
Additional Textbooks and Instruct ional Supplies 

Introduction 

In the matter of budgeting, there are several basic problems. Because 
of such factors as isolation, and the comparatively severe climate, the people 
of North Dakota have become inured to hardships. They are very self-reliant and 
wish to be independent • This leads to an attitude of "Make do or do without." 

Data which relate to the whole state are misleading because statewide 
averages do not take cognizance of the disparity among school districts from 
different areas of the state or different types of communities. 

In North Dakota, the sparcity factor is of great importance. There are 
no especially large centers of population. There is considerable movement from 
rural to urban communities as well as emigration from the state. There is a 
great number of small high schools and many school districts do not have second- 
ary schools. In sone whole counties there are not enough pupils of high school 
age to make a secondary school feasible. 

The 1967-68 Annual Report of the North Dakota State Department of Public 
Instruction reported that only fourteen high schools in North Dakota enroll more 

O 
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than 400 students, and 162 enroll fewer than 100 students. Ov>r 100 school dis- 
tricts maintain high schools with an enrollment of less than 75 students, and 
of these, 53 have enrollments of under 50. 

While some schools are fulfilling their obligations fairly well, or 
even very well, few districts are able to offer complete programs. In the 
majority of the small schools, the money available is used to provide very few 
courses of study for the youth* of the area* There are shortages of all kinds 
of laboratories and special rooms. Equipment and supplies are present in too 
low quantity and quality. 



CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR FULL-TIME ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS IN PER CENTS* 



Other 



State 


Adminis 


Instruction 


Operation 


Maintenance 


Fixed 


School 




tration 








Charges 


Servici 


U. S. 


4.45 


68.61 


8.37 


2.95 


8.07 


7.26 


N. D. 


5.09 


65.17 


9.64 


2.36 


5.63 


12.07 


S. D. 


5.03 


68.07 


8.41 


3.34 


5.80 


8.27 


Minn. 


4.12 


67.24 


10.05 


2.42 


6.68 


9.47 


Montana 


5.60 


65.62 


8.87 


2.94 


7.32 


9.61 




*Includes 


attendance services, health 


services, pupil 


transportation, 


food services and 


extra curricular 


act ivities 









From this table, it may be seen that for the comparatively small schools 
of North Dakota, that expenditures ^or operation, administration and other 
school services are well above the national figures. This means that a smaller 
proportion is spent for instruction. While only 11 states spend less per pupil 

ADM than North Dakota, there are only 7 states where a greater per cent of per- 
sonal income is spent for public elementary and secondary schools. This indi- 
cates that the people of North Dakota are making a good effort toward education 
O 

DI£ resources do not provide money. 
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Another index of limited resources is revealed from the 1967-68 annual 
salary figures for the nation. Only three states, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Dakota provided lower salaries for their teachers than did North Dakota. 

Too many school boards in North Dakota have not realized that school 
plant values have appreciated and they have failed to increase insurance 
proportionately. 

The majority of school districts in the state have had to resort to 
short-term borrowing for current expenses as their working balances have not 
been sufficient for some parts of the year. 

Property valuations vary greatly and the school mileage rates have 
exceedingly great differences among the districts. Altogether too great a pro- 
• portion of school support burden is placed on the property tax. 

Classroom Facilities and Equipment 

In general, the classrooms in North Dakota lack adaptability in many 

i 

respects. Many of North Dakota's school budgets do not offer even minimum edu- 
cational facilities. While there should be facilities for instructional cen- 
ters, many materials and pieces of equipment for large and small group and for 
individualized instruction should be located in the various classrooms. 

Of the 312 secondary school buildings in North Dakota surveyed by Ron 
Torgerson in 1966-67, the following data indicaLes severe shortages in certain 
types of facilities. 

PER CENTS OF SCHOOLS NOT HAVING: Libraries 32.7 

Physical Education 39.0 
Special Education 85.3 
Science Laboratories 55.1 
Office Space 18.3 
Hot Lunch Facilities 53.6 
Faculty Work Areas 50.0 
Storage Facilities 25.7 

O 
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He also indicated that 72 of the 312 schools reported the use of 134 temporary 
classrooms. These schools had an average of 1.9 temporary classrooms per 
building. It was also stated that 99 of the 312 buildings were overcrowded. 



NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL ROOMS NEEDED TO REDUCE 
MAXIMUM CLASS SIZE TO - 





25 Elementary 


27.4 Elementary 30 Elementary 


Number of 


Pupils/room 


Pupils/ room Pupils /room 


Instructional 


20 Secondary 


27.5 Secondary 30 Secondary Overcrowded 


State Rooms 


Pupils/ ro om 


Pupils/room Pupils/room Rooms 


N. D. 7,300 


800 


300 200 500 


S. D. 8,129 


600 


200 100 800 


Minn. 36,144 


3800 


1100 500 3200 


Mont. 8,195 


• 900 


300 200 700 


While the North Dakota average of pupils per classroom is but slightly 


over 20.0, the above 


table indicates 


that averages are misleading. Indeed, even 


with the present total of 7312 classrooms, it would take 800 or more to provide 


for 25 elementary pup 


ils per room and 20 secondary pupils per room. It is con- 


sidered that 500 classrooms in North 


Dakota are overcrowded. 




N UMBER OF INSTRUCTION ROOMS 






Available and 




Completed 


Abandoned in use, 




During 


During Beginning 


State 


1966-67 


1966-67 1967-68 


North Dakota 


315 


219 7,312 


South Dakota 


130 


100 8,129 


Minnesota 


2,273 


815 36,144 


Montana 


429 


198 8,195 



There has been an effort to increase the number of available classrooms 
in North Dakota. There was a net gain of 96 such rooms in 1966-67, but there 
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are yet too many rooms in the wrong places and too few where there is over- 
crowding. 

Specialized Personnel 

There is a great need for more specialized personnel in the following 
areas: audio-visual supervisor, curriculum coordinator, counselors, librarians, 
psychologists, social workers, speech therapists, special education, and 
remedial reading. The situation could be helped to some extent by hiring super- 
visors and consultants on a cooperative basis by groups of school districts. 

There are altogether too few employees capable of teaching or supervis- 
ing various interests and needs beyond the very basic subjects. Many teachers 
have their teaching loads in fields for which they are not fully prepared. 

Occupational opportunities within the state are restricted. Therefore, 
our youth must be so educated as to be able to meet competition in other geo- 
graphical areas. There are needs for new programs, increased capacity of exist- 
ing programs, more adaptable programs and for vocational counselling. 

More attention will not be devoted to this need since it reflects sev- 
eral other needs previously discussed. Among the specific reports to refer to 
are: Counseling and Guidance, Psychological Services, and Reading and Speech. 
That this need "More Specialized Services'* uas highly ranked provides further 
evidence that respondents in this study felt that the human element is needed 
to an even greater extent tl an now provided. 

Library and Instructional Facilities and Equipment 
For the small schools of North Dakota there is great need for the 
improvement of the school library. There must be greater structural versatility 
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In order to produce greater efficiency. Schools should make provisions for 
extensive use of new library technologies for acquiring, storing, presenting 
and retrieving of materials such as microfilms and audio-tapes. This Physical 
setting should provide for flexibility in individualized and small group 
instruction. 

The following comments are gleaned from work of graduate students, 
including Joel Davy, Marjorie Gray, and Ron Torgerson, the state librarian, and 
from personal acquaintance with conditions in many schools of North Dakota. 
While positive statements could be made about many school libraries, the nega- 
tive aspects will considered here. 

Too many schools have no librarian, a part-time librarian, or an inade- 
quately prepared librarian. Even the administrator may not realize the import- 
ance of the library. Many of the library rooms are small, rot easily accessible 
or open during all school hours. Sometimes the library is a corner of a class- 
room or room used for other purposes. Ron Torgerson stated in a Master's Thesis 
in 1967 that in 314 schools there were only 210 library rooms. Nearly half of 
these were constructed before 1930. There is often poor heating, lighting, or 
ventilation. Spaces are not available for individual or small group use. 
There usually is no suitable workroom, or space for film previewing. Many 
school libraries are not available for community use. 

Library equipment may be inadequate; there often are not suitable charg- 
ing desks or catalog files. The tables and chairs may not fit each size of stu- 
dent. Shelves may be too confined. Usually there are inadequate storage facil- 
ities for maps, charts, material for vertical files, films, projectors, etc. 
There are not enough of various types of projectors for individual use. The 
duplicating facilities may be inadequate. 
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While the books may not cover a wide enough range of subjects, they may 
have too many out-of-date or useless books which should have been weeded out. 
The reference material may be lacking both in breadth and depth. There are 
usually too few dictionaries and suitable encyclopedias. While there are some 
bookmobiles, there is not enough cooperation with other agencies for exchange 
of travelling libraries. 

In general, instructional materials and equipment were stored in the 
office of the principal or in the library room. Facilities are being improved 
for storage and use of such materials but are still far froir being suitable. 

Additional Textbooks and Instructional Supplies 
In this section we seem to be dealing with traditional educational sup- 
plies rather than innovative materials and facilities. Innovative facilities 
such as audio-visual materials, microfilms, audiotapes, microfiches and equip- 
ment- are dealt with in the sections on classrooms and libraries. 

In North Dakota, it is generally customary for high school pupils or 
their parents to provide most of the textbooks and much of the educational sup- 
plies. It was noted that compared to national norms, too little was expended 
for instruction in North Dakota. As most of this expenditure was used for sala- 
ries, it is evident that there has been too little for instructional supplies of 
all kinds. 

While some use is being made of free or inexpensive materials from var- 
ious sources, greater use could be made of materials such as paper backs and 
local resources. Limited budgets compel the continual use of much out-dated 
material and old texts, but also restrict the variety of resources available. 

The single text and anthology-type tome is still the predominant mode in North 
O 
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Dakota schools. Further restrictions, imposed by limited budgets, are reflected 
in the lack of materials available for teacher-prepared instructional units, as 
well as a lack of reproducing equipment of good quality. Tercher loads are 
such, also, that time is a critical element both in producing classroom material 
and selecting appropriate items from available sources. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Author: Dr. Dorothy Grovum 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Business Education 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

Skilled Trade.; 
Human Services 
Applied Arts 
Elect ronics 
Agri cultural 
business 
Industrial 
Home Economics 

Most of the federal reports pertaining to vocational education list the 
following vocational education categories: Agriculture, Distributive, Health, 
Home Economics, Office, Technical, and Trade and Industrial Education. The cat- 
egories ranked by the students were combined and included in the federal catego- 
ries. The skilled trades, human services and industrial were included with 
trade and industrial education. Electronics, depending upon its depth of under- 
standing, nay be either technical or trade and industrial. In secondary educa- 
tion it would probably be trade and industrial. Some courses similar to those 
in trade and industrial education are included in the industrial arts curriculum 
In most instances, the emphasis in industrial arts is on general education and 
not vocational education. The applied arts could be included in industrial arts 
Only a few schools in North Dakota offer courses in trade and industrial educa- 
tion. More of the schools offer courses in industrial arts. The course offer- 
ings, number of schools, and enrollments in North Dakota for trade and industri- 
al (vocational) education and industrial arts are as follows: 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 



Category 


Number of Schools 


Enrollment 


Electronics Technical 


1 


16 


Automotive 


4 


161 


Carpentry 


3 


138 


Drafting 


5 


148 


Electrical 


2 


158 


Industrial Machine Shop 


4 


41 


Printing 


1 


21 


Radio and TV Maintenance 


1 


25 


Sheet Metal 


3 


108 


Small Engine Repair 


1 


9 


Welding 


8 


126 


Machine Shop 


1 


12 



1 North Dakota, Department of Public Instruction, Sixty-Second Annual 
Report of the Director of Secondary Education , (Bismarck, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1969), pp. 27 and 33. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Category Number of Schools Enrollment 



Industrial Arts 


71 


2, 1 10 


(general shop) 






Mechanical Drawing and 


71 


1 , 86f> 


Drafting 






Woodworking 


56 


1 ,527 


Metal Working and Welding 


30 


578 


Electricity and Electronics 


17 


484 


Power Mechanics 


19 


480 


Auto Median ics 


1 1 


370 


Graphic Arts 




135 


Printing 


1 


78 


Photography 


1 


15 


Home Mechanics 


3 


25 


Plastics 


5 


62 


Crafts 


1 


6 



North Dakota, Department of Public Instruction, Sixty-Second Annual 
Report of the Director of Secondary Education , (Bismarck, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1969), pp. 2 r > and 32, 
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Enrollment in Secondary Vocational Education 
In comparing the fiscal 1967 total enrollment in vocational education 
with the total enrollment in secondary education, 29 per cent of the entire 
enrollment in the states and territories were enrolled in vocational education. 
(Sr>e .Figure on 'following page) Nationally, the largest enrollment was in home 
economics. This was true for North Dakota as well as for the neighboring states. 
North Dakota had less than 1 per cent enrollment in trade and industrial educa- 
tion and in distributive education, and a zero enrollment in health and in the 
technical fields* All of the neighboring states had larger enrollments in trade 
and industrial education, and Minnesota and Montana had a larger enrollment in 
distributive education. None of these states had any enrollment in health. In 
total enrollment in secondary vocational education, Minnesota ranked above the 
median; and North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana were in the last quartile 
(See Figure on following pages). In all of the vocational education areas, 
North Dakota had a proportionately larger enrollment based on total population 
than Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana, except in technical, trade and indus- 
trial education. In trade and industrial education, North Dakota' was last in 
the nation. 

Enrollment in Post-Secondary Vocational Education 
On the post-secondary level in vocational education, North Dakota was 
below the national mean and median, whereas the enrollment in Minnesota was in 
the upper quartile (See "Figure on following page) ♦ The total enrollment in 
North Dakota for post-secondary vocational education was proportionately higher 
than Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana. None of the four states had an 
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enrollment in post-secondary home economics. Nationally, the enrollment in 
post-secondary vocational education is expected to increase by 1.8 per cent 
from 1967 to 1975. 1 

Enrollment in Adult Vocational Education , 
In the total enrollment in vocational adult education, Minnesota was in 
the upper quart ile, whereas North Dakota was at the top of the middle 50 per 
cent (See Figure on following page). South Dakota also had larger total enroll- 
ments than North Dakota, Minnesota had a substantially larger proportion of 
enrollment than North Dakota in all areas of adult education. South Dakota's 
enrollment was higher in all areas except health', home economics, and techni- 

cal education. Nationally, enrollment in adult vocational education is 

2 

expected to increase by 4.7 per cent from 1967 to. 1975. 

Conclusions 

While North Dakota is above the national percentage in secondary enroll- 
ment in agriculture and home economics, it is below the national percentage in 
all of the other areas. Particular emphasis should be placed on health, techni- 
cal, and trade and industrial education. It was in the skilleJ trades (carpen- 
try, plumbing, electrician, etc.) and in human services (nurse aide, barber, 
beauticians, etc.) that the students believed more emphasis should be placed. 
It seems that this need is founded on the lack of adequate course offerings. 

Office education, while, being below the national percentage, had a 
larger percentage enrollment than the neighboring states. Office education is 

S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Annual Report , 
Fiscal Year, 1967, Vocational and Technical Education (Washington, D*C: 
Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 8A7~ 

O 2 Ibid . 
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only one phase of business education. The second phase is the general business 
education area, consisting of courses such as general business, ecoi^mics , con- 
sumer economics, and business law. General, business is taught in 120 of the 
public high schools in North Dakota; consumer education in Li and business law 
in 107.* All students need to have general information about business, need to 
understam the free enterprise, system and the economy of North Dakota and the 
United States. This course, in many instances, has become a workbook course. 
An exemplary program could be set up for which materials and methods could be 
developed in this basic business area for the junior hi^h school or secondary 
student iu North Dakota. This type of a program might become an example for the 
other states to follow in developing understanding about, business, industry, 
farming and the relationship to the economy. 

An opportunity needs to be provided for North Dak o tans to obtain train- 
ing in the area of health, technical education, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion. Schools in North Dakota are small, with a median enrollment of 90 . ~ A 
dual enrollment or sh a red- time type of program could be set up. Students could 
be simultaneously enrolled in tneir own high schools and in a vocational high 
school. They would be bussed to thi^. vocational high school for courses in voca- 
tional education. An exemplary program could be set up to determine if this 
plan would be feasible. This vocational high school or center also may be used 
for adult education programs and pos t -secondary programs in order to make 
maximum use of- the facilities. 

^North . Dakota, Department of Public instruction, Sixty-Second Annual 
Report of the Director of Secondary Education , (Bismarck, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1969), pp. 24,26,^,33. 

2 Ibid . , p. 9. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY 

This chapter presents a summary of the needs assessment under the follow- 
ing four headings: 

Procedures 

Results of Pilot and Statewide Assessment 
Justification of Assessment Results 
Recommendations 

i 

Procedures 

This need assessment study evolved from the requirement of the United 
States Office of Education for identification of critical educational needs of 
the state before state assumption of responsibility for Title III, ESEA. North 
Dakota presented, in its 1969 State Plan» a series of critical educational needs 
gleaned from a Statewide Study of Education conducted during the mid-sixties. 
By mutual agreement of all parties, these critical needs were considered to be 
too administratively-oriented and not sufficiently learner-oriented. 

Early in the Spring of 1969 the State Coordinator requested the State 
Evaluator to undertake a statewide assessment of educational needs as identified 
from the standpoint of the learner. The first step in this assessment was to 
survey what had been done by other states. The result of this survey was a pre- 
liminary instrument based primarily on a study in Wisconsin, but including ideas 
and needs taken from numerous other assessment studies. 
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This instrument was validated by a class in educational measurements 
composed of thirty doctoral education students ♦ They were requested to iden- 
tify weak or missing items or unsound procedures according to theory of test 
development • The revised instrument was pilot-tested, using two forms, in 
twenty-three districts in Northeastern North Dakota . Seniors, their parents, 
and educators completed this instrument • The results of this pilot study are 
presented as Chapter III of this report « 

Based on the pilot study, the instrument was modified tc facilitate 
data analysis when conducting the statewide assessment* Modifications included 
limiting the responses to ten per category so that each response could be 
marked in a single IBM card column. The final instrument, also in two forms, 
was submitted to eighth and twelfth grade students, their parents, and educa- 
tors in the eight regional center cities, and in forty-six smaller districts 
randomly selected on the basis of region enrollment and number of districts of 
each ^ize category in the region. Also, instruments were sent to the following 
popu 1 at ions: 

1. School board members in tb^ sampled districts 
2« Migrants identifieu through a 1965 USOE study 

3, College graduates of the University of Norti Dakota from 1963-68 living 
ui four randomly selected states 

4. High school dropouts identified by the North Dakota Employment Service 

5, Welfare ^cipients from ten randomly selected County Welfare Boards 

6. Retired people who were members of thirteen randomly selected old-age 
clubs 

The results of the statewide assessment are given in Chapter IV, 



For both the pilot and statewide assessments, the procedures included 
submitting enough instruments to each district for all students, parents, and 
educators. The student iistruments were administered in class, with the parent 
instrument, the opposite form of the one completed by the child, being detached 
by the student and * aken home. The educator instruments were to be completed by 
the teachers in a teachers 1 meeting. Both the parent and educator instruments 
were returned in attached envelopes in order to guarantee confidentiality of 
responses. The other populations in the statewide assessment received their 
instruments directly by mail or through the agency identified in the previous 
paragraph, 

Data analysis for both assessments consisted of determining the mean 
response for each item. Since respondents ranked only five items per category, 
the means were between 1,0 and 5,0, These means were then adjusted for differ- 
ences in the frequency of suspenses to the items. Finally, the means were 
adjusted for differences in the importance of the categories as viewed by 
respondents. These doubly adjusted means were then ranked in ascending order 
with the item having the smallest mean being rrnked as most important according 
to the judgment of respondents. 

The final procedure was to determine whether the highly ranked needs 
were critical in North Dakota in comparison to other states. This was done by 
requesting specialists in the fields of each need to identify evidence to jus- 
tify each need in comparison to national and other state norms, and to interpret 
from the evident whether each need is critical or not. See Chapter V for t.he 
results of this need justification. 
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Results of the Pilot and Statewide Assessments 
Chapters III and IV contain the results of the pilot and statewide 
assessments, respectively. These results reveal, as anticipated, considerable 
agreement between the two assessments. As a summary of these two assessments, 
Table 27 presents a comparison of the twenty-five highest ranked items from 
each assessment. The rankings used in this table were obtains by summing the 
rankings given each item by students, parents, and educators, and ranking this 
composite sum. 



TABIE 27 

COMPARISON OF COMPOSITE RANKINGS 
FROM PILOT AND STATEWIDE ASSESSMENTS 



Statewide Composite 

Category 

Number EDUCATIONAL NEED Statewide Rank Pilot Rank 



4 


Program for Slow Learners 


1 


1 


4 


Program for Alienated Youth 


2 


2 


5 


Skilled Trades 


3 


4 


4 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 


4 


17.5 


3 


Personal Counseling 


5 


3 


4 


Program for Academically Trlented 


6 


9 


4 


Program for Average Pup 1 


7 


17.5 


3 


Junior U.S. Guidance Sc e 


8 


8 


8 


Better Classroom Facilities & Equipment 


9 


* 48 


3 


Advisory Services to Teachers for 








Student Problems 


10 


6.5 


3 


Educational-Vocational Guidance 


11 


5 


4 


Prog, for Students Terminating Education 








with High School 


12 


6.5 


5 


Agricultural 


13 


14 


5 


Business 


14 


15 


5 


Electronics 


15 


19 


8 


Better Libraries and Instructional Center 








Facilities and Equipment 


16 


* 50 


4 


Program for Emotionally Disturbed 


17 


20 


5 


Human Services 


18 


11 


5 


Industrial Arts 


19 


26 


8 


More Specialized Personnel 


20 


* 53.5 


7 


Individualized Instruction Programs 


21 


10 



6.5 

Table 27 — Continued 



Statewide Composite 

Category 

Number EDUCATIONAL NEED Statewide Rank Pilot Rank 



5 Auto Shop 22 * 39 

0 Special Education Teacher 23 37.5 
8 Add'l Textbooks & Instructional Supplies 24 * 55 

7 Resource Persons for Use in ClasL^oom 25 28.5 

6 Reading Specialist 26 12 

8 More Paraprof essional Personnel 33.5 21 

5 Home Economics 36 24 

6 Post -Graduation Employment Specialist 37 25 

6 School Psychologist 39.5 * 22.5 

1 Foreign Languages 44 * 16 
6 Speech Therapist 55 * 13 

Prog, for Educationally Disadvantaged (not included) 22.5 



*Educational needs for which rankings differed by more than fifteen 
positions between pilot and statewide assessments. 



There w^j agreement between the two assessments, even taking into con- 
sideration wording differences among the items used in the two instruments, in 
ranking seventeen of the items within the first twenty-five. Only the eight 
items which are starred changed rankings by more than fifteen positions. With 
the exception of 3, better classroom facilities and equipment (composite rank 
of 9th in the statewide and 48th in the pilot assessment), and 10, better 
library and instructional center facilities and equipment (16, 50), all the vari- 
ation in rankings between the pilot and statewide assessments occurred for items 
composite ranked twentieth or lower. 

It will be noted that many of the items for wh^ch definite ranking dif- 
ferences occurred came from category 8, more money for education. A parti.il 
answer for the marked improvement in the ranking of this category and the items 
falling under it is the rewriting of the category title for the statewide 

O 
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instrument. The original title in the pilot assessment was budget allocations 
for education, a term which apparently had little meaning to students, parents, 
and even teachers. 

The results obtained when comparing the rankings between the several 
populations of students, rirents, and educators strongly support the require- 
ment of the United States Office of Education that state assessments be broadly 
based and include the learne*:. Marked differences in rankings of specific 
items were apparent between the populations. No group, either educator or par- 
ent, was found to rank the need items similar to the rankings of students. It 
is strongly recommended that future statewide or local assessments consider 
this evidence of differing attitudes concerning educational needs and broadly 
define the populations which will be assessed. 

Despite the obvious differences between populations and items, consid- 
erable agreement was found in the number of items ranked by the several popula- 
tions with the first twenty-five. Considering the first twenty-five items 
selected on the basis of the composite ranks as shown in the c tui;ewide column 
of Table 27, seniors included 20 of the composite items among their first 
twenty-five, 8th graders 17, parents 18, and educators 20. 

Some regional differences were apparent. Following this paragraph will 
be found a list of tl-nse needs for each region which apparently were not con- 
sidered by the respondents to be of the same importance for their region, as 
they were for the state. The regional needs which the respondents ranked 
instead are also given in this list. The list contains the item number of each 
need as it appeared in Table 9, the regional rank followed by the state rank 
for the several populations, the composite statewide rank, and the composite 
sum of the regional rankings given each item. This latter figure is very 
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important in interpreting the data since it can be compared to 125 which repre- 
sents the composite sum of the four population ranks for 22, resource persons 
for use in the classroom; the item with composite rank 25 in Table 9. Any of 
the twenty-five highest ranked needs which received a regional composite score 
of greater than 125 would be considered to be of lesser importance for that 
region. The reverse would be true for any item ranked lower than 25th as shown 
in Table 9, but which received a regional composite score less than 125. Thus, 
the figure 125 is considered to b p the cut-off score for determining ttu twenty- 
five highest ranked items statewide and for each region as well. 
Region 1 (Dickinson). It would appear that item J.5, a psychological testing 
(composite rank 28), and 12, group counseling (30), are two needs where region 
one, compared to statewide rankings, indicates considerably more regional inter- 
est. The two needs ranked within the first twenty-five statewide, but not so 
ranked within region one, were 22, resource persons for use in the classroom 
(25), and 27, additional textbooks and instructional supplies (24). For these 
latter two needs, the sum of the regional rankings exceeded the cut-off figure 
of 125 by more than 10 points, while the reverse was true for the first two 
needs . 

Region 2 (Mandan) This region reported the greatest number of different needs 
as compared to the statewide, rankings. Needs where the composite sum of f he- 
population ranks exceeded the 125 figure by more than 10 pointc, indicating less 
interest within the region than for the state, were 26, auL j shop (22), 33 
industrial arts (19), 34, program for emotionally disturbed (17), and 51, spe- 
cial education teacher (23) . In turn, regional interests which were less than 

a Item numbers, using the rank given each item by 12th grader:^ as shown 
in Table 9 as the item numbers. 
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6.1 1 

the 125 figure by more than 10 points were 12, group counseling (30) f and 43, 
practical arts (42) • 

Region 3 (Wllllston) The only item where region three responses were obviously 
in excess of the statewide composite rankings was 27, additional textbooks and 
instructional supplies (24). There were two needs of particular appeal to 
respondents from this region; 24, flexibility in instruction (35), and 54, read- 
iug socialist (26) . 

Region 4 (Mlnot) Respondents indicated that 26, auto shop (22), and 51, special 
education teacher (23), were not as important to region four. While no item 
received composite rank in gs I 0 po in t s be low t lie 125 figure , 15, psy cho log ical 
testing (28), was close to this figure as was 52, elementary school guidance 
services (39.5). 

Region 5 (Devils Lake) Respondents from this region indicated five needs which 
they did not view in the composite, as important for their region; 7, individu- 
alized instruction programs (21), 8, more specialized services (22), 10 better 
library and instructional center facilities and equipment (16), 22, resource 
persons for use in the el ass room (25), and 27, additional textbooks and instruc- 
tional supplies (24). The only regional interest which obviously replaces one 
of these needs is 15, psychological testing (28). 

Region 6 (Grand Forks) Composite ranks from Region six indicate 22, resource 
persons for use in the classroom (23), and 27, additional textbooks and instruc- 
tional supplies (24) , m ot less regional in ce rest, while 30, county or regional 
programs of shared services (27), 47, more paraprofess ional personnel (33.5), 
and 54, reading specialist (26), were suggested as possible replacements. 
Region 7 (Bismarck) Region seven composite responses reveal 7 , individualized 
instruction programs (21), aiid 1 1 • junior high school guidance services (8), as 
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having limited regional appeal. Items 30 f county or regional programs of 
shared services (27), and 50, school health nurse (29), are suggested instead. 
Region 8 (Fargo) Two items, 18, human services (18), and 51, special education 
teajher (23), were given composite rankings exceeding the cut-off figure of 125 
by 10 points. Items ranked 10 points below the cut-off figure were 28, teach- 
ing personnel (32), and 38, foreign languages (44). 



ents lived, the accreditation level of their district, and the enrollment size 
of their district. A list of the needs of particular importance, dependent 
upon where respondents lived, follows; the items included in this list were 
determined by applying the figure of 90, the sum of the statewide student*' and 
parents' ranks for che 25th item,, to the rural and urban composite sums in 
Table 14. 



Some differences were also apparent, dependent upon where the respond- 



TABLE 29 



LIST OF NEEDS Oil PEN' DENT UPON WHERE RESPONDENTS LIVE 



12th 
Grade rs 
Overal 1 
Rank 



Rural/Urban 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 



12th 8th 
Graders Graders Parents 
Rank Rank Rank 



Overall 
Composite 
Rank 



Rural 



25 
26 
33 
51 
12 



Agricultural 

Auto Shop 

Industrial Arts 

Special Education Teacher 

Group Counseling 



7/39 
15/35 
18/41 
48/53 
14/13 



10/47 
32/54 
21/48 
30/32 
26/38 



6/20 
18/29 

8/23 
13/17 
36/57 



13 
22 
14 
23 
30 



Urban 



15 



Psychological Testing 



24/12 56/55 32/19 



28 



6.13 

It is apparent that students living in town find group counseling, spe- 
cial education, and the several fields of vocational education as less important 
than do rural students; the reverse was true for psychological testing. 

A list of t^c needs of particular importance, depe/>Jent upon the accredi- 
tation level of the respondents' districts, appears in Table 30; the items in 
this list were determined by using the figure of 125, the statewide composite 
sum for the 25th ranked item. Respondents from the IA-2A accredited districts 
indicated more interest in flexibility for education and more educational person- 
nel. On the other hand, respondents from 3A-NA districts indicated more inter- 
est in counseling and psychological services, foreign languages and home 
economics . 

TABLE 3* 

L1~T OF NEEDS DEPENDENT UPON /^CREDITATION LEVEL 
OF RESPONDENTS' DI*"RICTS iA-2A / 3A-NA 

12th 
Graders 
Overall 

Rank — EDUCATIONAL ~KKD 

1A-2A 



7 


Individualized Instruction 


Programs 


5/23 


18/47 


35/46 


16/32 


21 


19 


Instruc. for Students Home 


Bound 


12/27 


5/10 


52/54 


51/62 


31 


24 


Flexibility In Instruction 




13/28 


25/44 


55/50 


30/35 


35 


28 


Teaching Personnel 




17/33 


41/60 


57/57 


2/ 5 


32 


54 


Reading Specialist 




52/55 


40/52 


12/13 


10/21 


26 



3A-NA 



12th 8th 

Grade Grade Parent Educator Comp. 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 



22 Resource Persons for Use in Classroom 15/26 17/21 48/55 32/38 25 
15 Psychological Testing 21/17 56/59 25/29 41 /17 28 

12 Group Counseling 27/ 6 44/17 56/37 5J/4/ 30 



6. 14 

Finally, Table 31 reveals the need' items of particular interest to 
respondents from the three enrollment levels of districts; again the figure of 
125 was used to, identify critical items. Needs which respondents from dis- 
tricts with less than a hundred rated as more important included shared serv- 
ices, practical arts, home econcmics, agriculture, auto shoo, and special edu- 
cation. The Jatter three, plus reading, psychological testing, educatic A al 
flexibility, more specialized and resource personnel, human services and pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed, were highly rated by respondents from districts 
with one to four hundred enrollment. Finally, the latter five, plus applied 
arts and more teaching personnel, were ranked higher in districts with over 
four hundred enrollment. 

Finally, some differences were noted when analyzing responses of the 
several other populations included in this assessment. Table 32 presents a 
list of the important differences in needs ranked by these various groups 
compared to the statewide composite rankings. 

It will be noted that the majority of these items reflect needs pro- '? 
vided by specially trained personnel. That these items were highly ranked 
in the statewide study would appear to reflect concern for humanizing edu- 
cation. That some of the other populations did not reflect this same concern 
would appear to be the result of an awareness of the lack of resources avails 
able to tulfill these needs* Further evidence supporting this explanation 
can be found in the similar low rankings given classroom, library and Instruc- 
tional center facilities and equipment and additional textbooks and supplies. 
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TABt '! 32 



LIST n ::i"EI)S RACKED BY OTHER POPULATIONS 
LIFFEV.NT THAN COMPOSITE RANKING 



Item School 


Col lege 


Drop- 


Wr l- 


Senior 


Statewide 


No. 




Board 


Migrant 


outs 


f;.rc 


Citizen 


Compos i to 


3 


Bet.ter Classroom Fac. 


11 


16.5 


7 


42 




38 


9 


7 


InJiv. Instr. Prog. 


A3 


Si 


18 


76 




59 


21 


8 


More Specialized Pers . 


39 


36 


6 


38 




2 2 


20 


9 


Advisory Services 


4 7 


10 


33 


17 




10 


10 


10 


Better Libraries 


10 


13 


39 


51 




46 


16 


11 


J.K. Guidance 


34 


29 


1 j 


13 




12 


8 


14 


Acad. Talented 


20 


5 


r >4 


21 




18 


6 


18 


H man Services 


44 


37 


25 


28 




13 


18 


20 


Bus iness 


35 


14 


40 


14 




6 


14 


22 


Resource Person^ 


54 


50 


34 


SI 




60 


25 


27 


Add ' 1 books & supplies 




48 


4 2 


52 




66 


24 




Justification ot Assessment 


Results 










Chapter 5 presented 


the reports of 


special ists in 


the fields of the 


highly ranked (upper third) 


educational needs frorr 


the pilot 


study 


These 


reports identified evidence* 


to just i f y the 


highly 


ranked 


needs as 


critical or 


not 


critical . (The reason 


for using highly 


ranked 


needs 


from the 


pilot study 


was 


the urgency of identify 


ing the 


crit ical 


needs . 


There 


wa: 


: hardly enough t: 



available to conduct the assessment study described in Chapter 4. Thus, it was 



necessary to conduct the justification phase parallel in time to the assessment 
phase, requiring using the pilot study results for the justification phase.) 

Following this paragraph in Table 33 will be found two lists of needs; 
those which the specialists concluded to be of critical importance and those 
whirl they concluded to he not critical. These lists are presented as a service 
to the reader. So attempt lias been made to list these needs in the order of 
(heir importance as rated by the report writers. For a total understanding of 
why these needs are rated as shown in thesr lists, it will be necessary to read 
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TABLE 33 

LISTING OF THE HIGHEST RANKED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR IMPORTANCE AS VIEWED BY THF 
JUSTIFICATION REPORT AUTHORS 

12th Grade Statewide 
Statewide Composite 
Rank Identified as Critically Important Rank 



1 Personal Counseling 5 

2 Program for Slow Learners 1 

4 Educational-Vocational Guidance 11 

5 Program for Alienated Youth 2 

6 Skilled Trades 3 

7 Individualized Instructional Programs 21 

8 More Specialized Personnel 20 

9 Advisory Services to Teacherj for Student Problems 10 

10 Better Libraries and Instructional Center Facilities and 
Eqiipnenu 16 

13 Elc.rronics 15 

15 Psyche logi cal Testing 28 

16 Program for Mentally Handicapped 4 

17 Program for Average Pupils 7 

18 Human Services 18 

26 Auto Shop 22 

33 Industrial Arts 19 

34 Program for Emotionally Disturbed 17 
38 Foreign Languages 44 

41 School Psychologist 39.5 

42 Fine Arts' , 33 

43 Practical Arts 42 

51 Special Education Teacher for the Retarded 23 

52 Elementary School Guidance Services 39.5 

54 Remedial Reading Specialist 26 
60 Speech Therapist 5<> 

Identified as Not Critical 

3 Better Classroom Facilities and Equipment 9 

11 Junior High School Outdance Service 8 

14 Program for Academi cal ly Talented 6 

20 Business ' 14 

21 Program for Students Terminating Education with H.S. 12 

22 Resource Persons for Use in the Classroom 25 
25 Agriculture 13 

27 Additional Textbooks and T nst ruct ional Supplies 24 
31 Post-Graduation Employment Specialist 37 

48 Home Economics 36 

49 Science 52 

55 Mathematics 54 

56 Language Arts 56 
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and study the full reports presented In Chapter 5. It must also be again empha- 
sized that these lists and the reports of the specialists are presented to pro- 
vide additional evidence upon which the State Title f II Advisory Council and 
the Department of Public Instruction will identify the state's critical educa- 
tional needs . These reports and recommend at ions r«»p resent so le 1 y the views of 
their authors and reactors. The State Coordinator, Slate ^valuator, or anyone 
else connected with Title III do not necessarily concur with the conclusions of 
the specialists. 

It will be noted that several of the items included in this list 
received low rankings. The explanation for this occurrence is that more than 
the first twenty-five items highly ranked items cm the pilot study were selected 
for justification. This served as a precaution against what did occur; change 
in rankings of some items bei*^ «n the pilot and statewide assessments. 

Kcconmendat ions 

This report has presented evidence upon which the critical educational 
needs for Title III in North Dakota can be identified. The report presents 
this evidence as a guide for the appropriate persons who will make the deter- 
mination of the critical needs. Nothing presented in this report should be con- 
strued as anything more tiwin a tuide, certainly not the recommendations of the 
State Coordinator or ^valuator. 

As the conclusion of this report, one recommendation will be made* This 
recommendation can best be introduced by making .in analogy. The educational 
needs included in the assessment instrument used in this study can be likened 
to the first level of an outline. The first level of any outline should be 
quite broad. In it % this wiiter attempts to speak to every issue of the topic 
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being outlined. The first level of an outline is open to criticism since no 
two people would be likely to present the identical first level outlines for 
any complex topic. 

It is only after successive levels that an outline presents a descrip- 
tion of a topic so that every knowledgeable person agrees that the outline is 
thorough and comprehensive. Thus, with this needs assessment, and the critical 
needs which will result, it is only after further refinement at the local level 
that the critical needs will have meaning. 

Considering this from another direction, it is only after considering 
the hundreds and even thousands of progressively more specific activities which 
each of the educational needs included in the instrument suggest that innova- 
tive programs of meaning at the local level be devjloped. This is the further 
refining that is comparable to the second and third levels of outlining in the 
analogy. Thus, it is highly recommended that each local, educational agency 
planning to submit an rpplieation for Title III support be strongly encouraged 
to undertake a local needs study. This study should concentrate on one or a 
few of the educational *>eeds highly ranked in this report. The purpose of the 
local study is to afford local citizens an opportunity to assist the local edu- 
cational agency in defining what it was about the several educational needs 
which caused them to be highly ranked, and devising alternative plans for alle- 
viating the' needs. Thus, the local study will further define the needs found 
dritical in this assessment. 

These studies will afford an opportunity to identify what very specific 
action approaches might resolve the needs in each local setting. Further, the 
local study will afford an opportunity to assess interest in other needs which 
were not included ir the assessment instrument because it was the judgment of 
those reviewing the instrument that they were related to included needs. 



APPENDIX A 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN THE STATE 



AsseJsment of Educational Needs in the State 



The assessment of educational needs for the State of North Dakota is 
still in progress. The following description presents the assessment plan and 
the established target dates for accomplishing the major phases of the 
assessment , 

1, What Agency Assessed the Needs in the State? 

The assessmeut of needs for the State will be a joint effort of the 
Title III State Coordinator raid other Department of Public Instruction 
Staff, the State Advisory Council and the University of North Dakota, 

a. The University of North Dakota is under contract to conduct the tech- 
nic il phases of the need assessment and present the results in sum- 
ma. y form for review by the SEA staff and the Advisory Council. 

b, The SEA staff and the Advisory Council will review all available 
information to arrive at the most critical educational needs of the 
State which Title III might be the catalyst to resolve, 

2, How Were Assessment Procedures Planned and Designed? 

Since North Dakota had recently conducted a thorough Statewide Study of 
Education*, it was assumed that this Study would suffice to meet the need 
assessment requirements of Title III. Further consideration indicated that 
this Study lacked specificity in the area of learner aspects of the educa- 
tional process. When the decision was made to reassess North Dakota's edu- 
cational needs with the orientation placed on the learner, the SEA staff, 
Advisory Council and evaluation subcontractor (the University of North 
Dakota) had the experience of the Statewide Study of Education and the 
efforts of other States to draw upon in planning and designing need assess- 
ment procedures that would fit North Dakota, The results of this planning 
and designing are given in question 3, immediately following this paragraph, 

3, Describe the Overall Design for Conducting the Needs Assessment. 

The overall short range design for conducting the need assessment 
embodies the following aspects: 

a. Scope: The scope includes two major components; identification of pri- 
ority needs of the State and provision of evidence to justify the 
critical nature of those needs. 



*This Study was completed in 1967 under the direction of the College of 
Education, University of North Dakota. The Study was the result of an appropri- 
ation of $20,000 by the State Legislature, $90,000 from the Department of Public 
Instruction using Title V, 503 funds, and $10,000 from the University of North 
Dakota. 
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Identification of the priority needs of the State require one major 
assumption; that no one agency or committee, be it the evaluation sub- 
contractor, the SEA staff or the Advisory Council, is in a position to 
solely and in isolation identify the critical needs of the State. If it 
is generally agreed upon by all the major theories of learning that stu- 
dents should have a voice in developing the teaching-learning process, 
it is equally true that these same students and the other key subgroups 
comprising the State's population should have a voice in identifying the 
critical educational needs of the State. 

Provision of evidence to justify the critical nature of these needs is a 
recognition that a need might be critical to educators and adults, but 
the hard facts comparing North Dakota to the national norms might show 
pupils no worse off or even better in relation to this need than pupils 
from other States. Certainly first attention must be given to those 
needs where it can be shown that graduates of North Dakota schools are 
"shortchanged" in comparison to pupils from other states. These truly 
are critical needs of the state. 

b . Stated Objectives : 

Identification of the Priority Needs of the State: 

This identification will take place in the following two areas which 
serve as general objectives for the educational program in North 
Dakota where Title III might have an influence: 

1. Cognitive, the differences between the skills, experiences and 
understandings learners should and have acquired in relation to 
national norms. 

2. Affective, the differences between the attitudes, emotions and 
feelings students should and have acquired in relation to what 
is expected for an average number of society. 

c. Activities to Achieve Objectives: 

Identification of the Priority Needs of the State: 

1. Develop a design fcr this phase of the need assessment. 

2. Identify populations who should take part in the assessment and 
how to reach them. 

3. Prepare instruments to collect the required data. 

U. Identify procedures to measure validity and reliability of the 
data gained through the instruments. 

5. Analyze and interpret the data. 

6. Identify the priority needs which should be considered in the 
second phase of the need assessment. 

Provision of Evidence to Justify these Needs: 

1. Identify sources of evidence to justify the needs (See 6 above) 
regionally within the State and nationally between North Dakota 
and other states . 

2. Identify procedures for obtaining evidence which has not pre- 
O . viously been compiled within the state. 

ERJC 
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3, Assemble the data and interpret it. 

U. Obtain national statistics and compare the state data to the 
nat icnal 

5. Prepare a summary report for the State Coordinator, Department of 
Public Instruction staff, Advisory Council members and other 
interested personnel or agencies This report will provide the 
data from which these persons can identify the critical needs of 
the state 

d. Sampling Techniques: 

Identification of the Priority Needs of the State: 

The following populations will be sampled: 

1. Educators (teachers, administrators and others) 

2. School Board Members 

3. Students (in-schcol and dropouts) 

4. Migrants out cf state 

5. Adults (parents, welfare recipients, farmers, retired people, etc.) 

A source of names for each population listed above, i.e., names from 
statewide testing program for students and parents, will be identi- 
fied Sampling will be conducted within the eight regions of the 
state based on the eight largest cities which serve as the hubs of 
commerce and distribution (Refer to the map in Appendix D of this 
report, which is provided in response to Section 2.3.15, part 2, for 
an outline ot the regions) Sampling will be conducted so that the 
following questions can be answered: 

1 . What are the priority needs ot the St ate ? 

2. What regional differences exist: 

3. What rural-urban dii ferent es exist > 

4. What diflerences exist between the various populations sampled? 

Provision oi Evidence to Justify These Needs: 
The following populations will be samp Led: 
1 . Students 

2. Educators 

3. Adults 

For the most part it is anticipated that existing sources of data will 
be adequate to provide evidence to justify the critical nature of the 
priority needs identified in the first phase oi the need assessment. 
Whenever existing souths arc not available or are inadequate, assess- 
ment will be extended into a second phase tc obtain the necessary 
desc ript i ve dat a 

e. Reliability ot D<jf * 



f. Validity cf Data 



Idem ill*: at icn of the V nor it y Meeds 01 the State 

The same procedure is proposed tc establish both the reliability and 
the validity ot the datd This procedure requires several regional 
meetings tc which respondents to the mailed instrument will be invited. 

Bc-tcre proceeding with the meetings, those in attendance will be 
requested to complete the instrument again This will serve as a 
measure ot test-rctesr reliability. 

The meetings will pic vide an opportunity tor participants to obtain an 
overview ct the educational process as it new exists in North Pikota 
and as it is envisioned in the tuture. Opportunity will be afforded 
tor questions At the ccik. iusion or the meeting participants will 
again complete the questionnaire A comparison of the pre- and post- 
meeting responses will indicate validity, or the degree to which the 
responses oi participants given atter the opportunity to discuss educa- 
tional needs agree with those given before Any differences will be 
taken into account when preparing summary reports for the state. 

Provision of Evidence to Justify These Needs: 

There will be no instruments developed tor this phase of the need assess 
ment , thus, no measures cf validity or reliability will be required- 
Treatment of Data: 

Ident it i nation ot the Priority Needs oi the State: 

The treatment procedures proposed are very unsophisri cated in light of 
the type ot data to be gathered and the audiences to which the results 
will be presented The only concern ct the audiences will be for the 
rank order importance of the needs and any regional, rural-urban or popu 
laticn diftcreiues which might exist Also, out cf the over one hundred 
responses given in the instrument, the audiences will be concerned only 
with the first few whi'h are generally viewed to be of the most urgent 
and riitical nature 

The state cvaluatcr will apply appropriate correction factors to take 
into a •count ncn-tcsp en dents and the priority nature of the categories 
under which responses c: the instrument are found Rankings of the 
responses will be made and the tirst quarter of the responses in the 
order ot their priciity will be subjected to turther study. Appropri- 
ate staristiiS (rr.cst likely analysis ot variance) will be used to test 
tor r egi onal , ru ra t-urban and popu lat ion di f ferences in the ranking 
assigned to and the priority nature oi the responses The results will 
be summarized in a ncn-s r at is 1 1 ca 1 position report 

Provision ot Evidence to Justify These Needs: 

Earh need which the statistical analysis described in the previous para- 
graph indicates is ot priority urgency as Viewed by most cf the popula- 
tions and throughout the State will be studied further. This study 
will encompass a search tor evidence which will indicate the status of 
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the need in North Dakota and nationally. Comparison will be made 
between North Dakota's status and that of other states and the nation. 
Particular attention will be paid to Minnesota and the Minneapolis-St . 
Paul metropolitan area where many North Dakota youth migrate after 
completing their education. The results will be summarized in another 
non-statistical position report. 

The previous description applies to the short range de sign for need assess- 
ment. The long range design is in reality a reassessment of the needs con- 
ducted as part of the annual Statewide Title III evaluation. Since the 
evaluation will touch on all major aspects of the educational process, not 
just those encountered as they relate to the critical needs for Title III, 
data will be available for reassessing the critical needs periodically. 
(Refer to Section 2.3.11). 

The target dates for the different phases of the need assessment are: 



Identification of the Priority Needs of the State: TARGET DATES 

Pilot Study 

1. Finalize instruments and sampling procedures 4/30/69 

2. Print and mail instrument . . » 5/ 7/69 

3. Follow-up of the instrument 5/21/59 

4. Conduct regional meeting(s) to establish validity 

and reliability (tentative) 5/23/69 

5. Complete coding and statistical analysis of the data . 6/30/69 

6. Complete preliminary report 8/15/69 

Statewide Study 
^ 1. «%Finalize instruments and sampling procedures based 

on the pilot study 9/ 5/69 

2. Print and mail instruments 9/20/69 

3. Follow-up of instrument ....... 10/10/69 

4. Conduct regional meeting(s) to establish validity 

and reliability , 10/20/69 

5. Complete coding and statistical analysis of the data*. 10/31/69 

6. Complete report of priority assessment** .... . . 11/30/69 



*It will be possible based on the pilot study to identify with a high 
degree of certainty which needs will be given the highest priority. Because of 
the time pressure it will be necessary to collect evidence justifying the criti- 
cal nature of these needs at the same time that evidence to prove the statewide 
priority placed on these needs is obtained. 



**A joint final report of the priority assessment and evidence to justify 
the critical nature of the needs is anticipated. 
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4. Sources of Information. 

Identification of the Priority Needs of the State: 

A specially prepared instrument composed of the major categories of educa- 
tional needs, both learner and system oriented, with a series of responses 
under each category will be given participants. The participants will be 
asked to rank the responses within each category according to their 
importance. 

Provision of Evidence to Justify These Needs: 

Any and all sources of information available through the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, other state and Federal agencies and private organizations 
concerning education will be enlisted in an etfort to provide justification 
of the critical nature of the priority needs. 

Information not obtainable through these sources will be gained through sur- 
veys and other means. Refer to this Section, part 3, for an outline of the 
procedures proposed for establishing sources of information and target dates 
for having identified the necessary information. 

5. The Educational Needs of the State as a Whole. 

6. The Critical Educational Needs of the State and its Regions. 

7. The Strategy for Utilizing Title III to Meet the Critical Needs of the State. 

These questions cannot be answered until the need assessment has been com- 
pleted. The target date for stating the critical educational needs of the 
state and its regions is December 31, 1969. 

8. Procedures for Effecting Cooperation of the Various Educational Programs. 

The assessment of critical needs and the goals having been established, the 
State Advisory Council and the Department of Public Instruction litle III 
staff will develop a long-range strategy for advancing education in the state. 

The Title III staff will cultivate a cooperative relationship with the vari- 
ous agencies in the state such as welfare, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
P,T.A. , State Legislature, colleges and universities and other agencies who 
strive to improve educational opportunities for children. The entire educa- 
tional community must be involved in order to reach the identified 
educational needs and goals. 

State Department personnel responsible for other Federal programs (Title I, 
Title II, Title V, Title VI, etc.) will be encouraged to pool their energies 
and funds whenever legal with Title III in order to plan and carry out the 
strategy for advancing education in the state. 
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This long-rmge plan will include: 

1. Continued assessment of educational needs. 

2. Regular examination and analyzation of identified needs. 

3. Periodic evaluation of Title Ill's impact for meeting the 
identified needs and goals of education in the state. 

4. ' Coordination of all existing resources, whenever possible, in 

attacking persistent educational problems. 

5. The use of Title III funds, as recommended by the State Advisory 
Council and directed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in a manner that will best promote a desired educational change. 



APPENDIX B 
PILOT QUESTIONNAIRE 



B.l 

ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN NORTHEASTERN NORTH DAKOTA 

STUDENT FORM 



Dear Senior: 

As the time for your high school graduation approaches, I am sure you and your 
friends are looking back over some of your educational experiences. We would 
like you to share these though cs by responding to the attached, questionnaire. 
We would als© >ike you to take home a similar questionnaire for your parents 
to fill out and return:in the attached envelope. Before reading the following 
directions, please detach the questionnaire' and envelope for your parents 
and put it aside to take home. 

Please complete the following questions before reading the General Instructions 
given below. 

Your Name 



Home Address 

Sex: Male, Female ~~ , 

WhereUb you reside? Town, Country, but not on a farm, Farm . 

Future plans? College, Service, Work, _Vocational scFTool , 

Farm, _0tfier (describe) 

What type of work does your father do? Farmer, Clerical (clerk, banker, etc.), 

Professional (teacher, Boctor, etcTT, Businessman, 

Laborer, Other (describe) , 



General Instructions: This questionnaire contains a number of categories 
concerning education; for example, SUBJECT FIELDS. Under each category 
will be found a list of responses; for the example of SUBJECT FIELDS, 
the responses include mathematics, foreiqn lanquaqe, etc. Select the 
response which you believe needs the greatest emphasis or improvement 
and rank it number one by writing a '1' in front of the response . For 
example, if you feel that your foreign language program is weak, and 
you believe it should receive the most emphasis for improvement in the 
SUBJECT FIELDS category, yGU. should rank it number one (1). The item 
which you believe to need much emphasis toward improvement, but not as 
much as 'V would be ranked number two (2). Continue to rank what you 
consider to be the five (5) responses most needing emphasis or improvement. 
See the partial example below. 

EXAMPLE 

Category 0, SUBJECT FIELDS 

a. Mathematics 

1 b . Foreign Language 

2 c . Science (biology, physics, etc.) 

(This list could be extended to include all subject fields taught in high school) 



eric 
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ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN NORTHEASTERN NORTH DAKOTA 

PARENT FORM 



Dear Parent: 

As a parent of a high school senior, you have several interests in the educat- 
ional program of your local school district. Not only are you concerned about 
the quality of your son's or daughter's education, but, as a taxpayer, you are 
also concerned with the cost of providing thisreducational program. Because of 
this interest, we would appreciate your assistance in choosing the areas of 
education which most need additional stress. 

Your responses will be completely confidential! 1 As you note, no names have 
been requested, and the self-addressed envelope to be used in returning the 
questionnaire has been pre-stamped and post-marked. Your local district will 
receive a summary of what all the students, parents and teachers taken together 
as a group think are the areas most needing additional stress. This could be 
useful for future planning. 

General Instructions: This questionnaire contains a number of categories, 
concerning education; for example, SUBJECT FIELDS. Under each category 
will be found a list of responses; for the example of SUBJECT FIELDS, " 
the responses include mathematics, foreign language, etc. Select the 
response which you believe needs the greatest emphasis or improvement 
and rank it number one by writing a 1 V in front of the response. For 
example, if you feel that your foreign language program is weak, and 
you believe it should receive the most emphasis for improvement in the 
SUBJECT FIELDS category, you should rank it number one (1). The item 
which you believe to need much emphasis toward improvement, but not as 
much as 'T would be ranked number two (2). Continue to rank what you 
consider to be the five (5) responses most needing emphasis or improvement. 
See the partial example below. 

EXAMPLE 

Category 0. SUBJECT FIELDS 

a. Mathematics 

1 b. Foreign Language 

2 c . Science (biology, physics, etc.) 

(This list could be extended to include all subject fields taught in high, school) 
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ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN NORTHEASTERN NORTH DAKOTA 



EDUCATOR FORM 



Dear Educator: 

The purpose of" this questionnaire is to seek ycur opinions recording the 
educational needs in your school district. Recausc of your position as an 
educator, you have a personal knowledge of the areas of education which need 
additional emphasis. While your districts seniors and their parents 
have also been asked to respond, your comments as professional? are most 
urgently required. 

Please use the attached envelope to return the completed questionnaire. 
Your name has not been r"^ueste rt so that confidentiality of your responses 
will be maintained. 

Please complete the following ouesti>ns before reeding the Goneral Instructions 
given below. 

Subject area(s) if you teach ot.h^r than general elementary 

What position(s) do you hold: Teacher, Counselor, LiT)farian, 

Administrator, Other (describe" )"" 

Sex: Male , _ Female 

Degree: Loss than Bachelor's, Bachelor's, Master's or equivalent, 

15 semester hours or more beyond the Master's 

Years of educational experience: 1, 2-4, 5-9, 10-1°, ?0-29, 30+ 

Grades taught (circle them): k 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 in n 12 
Subject area(s) if you teach other than general elementarv 



General Instructions: This questionnaire contairs a number jf categories 
concerning education; for example, SUBJECT FIELDS. Unrler o<n h category 
will be founds list of responses; for the example of Sl ! ''*FCr FTELDS, 
the responses include mathematics, foreign languaoe, etc. Srrloct the 
response which ycu believe needs the greatest cirrfiasis ir::v uvrr^. 
and rank it numt^r one by writing a '1' in front of the » r<prn«? . For 
example, if you feel that your foreign language program is weak, and 
ycu believe it shmld receive the most emphasis for improvement in the 
SUBJECT FIELDS ee-tegory, you should rank it number one (l). The item 
which you believe to need nuch emphasis toward improvement, but not as 
™ch as 'V would be ranked number two (2). Continue m rank what you 

nsider to bo the five (5) responses most needinn cmpK.-.is or inprrvr-nent. 
See the partial exarrplo below, 

EXAMPLE 

Category 0, SUBJECT FIELDS 

a. Mathematics 

1 b. Foreign Language 

2 c . Science (biology, physics, etc,) 

(This list could be extended to include all subject fields taught in high school) 
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Category I. MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



The following items are all components of a well-rounded educational 
program. Some of these components will exist in your school district; others 
in the surroun'di-nq region. After giving careful consideration to each com- 
ponent choose the one which you feel most needs to be added or improved and 
rank it 1 V. (See EXAMPLE on previous page if you have questions.) Continue 
to rank until you have selected five (5) items. 



RANK 

a. Subject fields taught in school 

(math, science, etc. ) 

b. Level of education 

(pre-school through adult) 

c. Vocational-technical programs 

(auto mechanics, agriculture, business, etc.) 

d. Counseling and psychological services 

e. School services for pupils 

(health, remedial reading, etc.) 

f. Instructional approaches used by teachers with students 

(television, team teaching, audio-visual, etc.) 

g. Educational programs for students with particular needs 

(slow learner, gifted, handicapped, etc.) 

h. In-service instruction for teachers covering various topic areas 

i. Teacher personnel and the problems occurring with obtaining and retaining 
teachers 

j . Administrative services 

(school -community relations, financial management, supervision of 
instruction , etc. ) 

k. Budget allocations for the various aspects of education 

(personnel, facilities, supplies, etc.) 



Category 2, SUBJECT FIELDS 

This category lists subject fields that may be taught in your 
school. Choose the s 1 1 ^ 3 e t t field which y,ou feel most needs emphasis 
in your school nnd rank it as '1'. Continue to rank until you hav* 
rankod t We (5) of * he i *er;~ . 
RANK 

_ a. Science (bioloyy, chemistry, etc.) 

b. Serial studies (history, urography, etc.) 
c. Mathematics 

d. Practical arts (ho^e economics, bookkeeping, ^.gricul ti:---^, e'cO 

e. Health" and physical education 

f . Fine arts (music, drama, art, etc.) 

g. Language arts (English, literature, sppoch, etc.) 

_ h. Foreign langu^rcs 

i. Other (specify) „_._..._.„_ 
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Category 3. LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

This category contains levels of education that may be needed in 
your school district or in the immediate region. Some may not be in 
operation in your district, however, if you feel more emphasis should be 
placed on that level you should show this in your ranking. Again 
rank five (5) choices with ' V indicating the level needing the greatest 
additional emphasis. 
RANK 



a. 


Infant education (1-2 year olds) 


_ t>. 


Early childhood (3-4 year olds) 


_ c • 


Kindergarten education (5 year olds) 


_ d. 


Primary education (grades 1-3) 


e. 


Intermediate level education (grades 4-6) 


_ f. 


Junior high school education (grades 7-9) 


_ g. 


Senior high school education (grades 9-12) 


_ h. 


Post-secondary vocational-technical education 


i . 


Junior college 


J- 


College-university education 


_ k. 


Adul t education 


_ 1. 


Other (specify) 
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Category 4. COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

The following items are services that ruy ( >h w**<\**< x > Wj s f, idpi»K mi 
your school district. They are concerned with hulpinc students to 
understand then^olvss and their surround inc-. f Uu'.\\ as r.-ci?.l l>einci? and 
as productive metiers of rociety. Ple^sr? r**M first five choices. 

!<ANK 

a. Prfi-sc'njul jnidance service 
_ b. Elementary .school guidance service 

c. Junior lii ih ffhool pindnnrp service 

d . rdur. fi t ;o ( »^ 1 - . t i c • 1 1 "! ;in i dnnce 
°. Personal counseling 

_ f. Group counseling 

g. Psychol oijical testing 

h. Advisory services to teacher for student problems 

i. External sources of referral for children with problems (non-school) 

j. Pol low-up of graduates 

k. Other (specify) 
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Category 5, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

This categgry contains educational programs designed to serve 
students with particular abilities or problems. Choose the one you 
believe to be most in need of additional emphasis or improvement in 
your school district or immediate region and rank it as '1'. Continue 
to rank through five (5) choices ♦ 
RANK 



a. 


Program for mentally handicapped (trainable, educatable, etc.) 


_ b - 


Program for slow learners 


c. 


Program for average pupils 


_ d - 


Program for academically talented 


e. 


Program for alienated youth (potential dropouts, unmotivated, etc. 


_ f. 


Program for students terminating education with high school 


_ g. 


Program for educationally disadvantaged 


_ h. 


Program for culturally distinct (migratory, Indian, etc.) 


i . 


Program for physically handicapped (visual, orthopedic, etc.) 


_ j. 


Program for emotionally disturbed 


k. 


Other (specify) 
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Category 6. IN-SERVICE INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS 

The following items represent aspects of education for which 
teachers may desire additional information through in-service instruction 
Rank the item which you feel teachers most desire help as '1'. Continue 
to rank through five (5) choices. 
RANK 

_ a. Instruction in using team teaching 

__ b. Instruction in selection and use of audio-visual materials 
and equipment 

c. Instruction in curriculum development 

d. Instruction in use cf the computer as an instructional aid. 

e. Instruction in use of educational research 

f. Instruction in evaluation of standardized tests 

g. Instruction in subject matter content 

h. Instruction in developing pupil motivation 

j 

i. Instruction in using teacher aides / 
j. Instruction in pupil guidance ^ 

_ k. Instruction in teaching students with learning disabilities 
_ 1. Instruction in individualizing the learning process 
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Category 7. TEACHER PERSONNEL 

This category lists some of the problems of obtaining and retaining 
school personnel, Rank the item which you feel needs most emphasis as 
'V. Continue ranking through five (5) choices. 
RANK 

a. Methods of teacher selection 

b. Teacher utilization and specialization 

c. Teacher involvement in decision making 

d. Supply of teacher candidates (number of teachers seeking positions) 

e. Coping with teacher militancy (teacher negotiations) 

f. Quality of teacher candidates (teacher training) 

g. The problem of high. teacher turnover 

h. Ways of evaluating teacher effectiveness 

i. Systems of incentive (salary schedules, insurance, etc.) 

_j. Other (specify) 
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Category 2. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

This category lists possible programs of vocational or technical 
education for your school or immediate region. Choose the vocational 
or technical program which you feel most needs emphasis in your school 
or region and rank it as '1'. Continue to rank until you have ranked 
five (5) of the itprns. 
RANK 

a. Business (stenography , accounting, etc.) 

b. Aprliancr? and small motor repair 

c. Skilled traces (carpentry, plumbing, electrician, etc.) 

d. Applied arts (interior design, ceramics, etc.) 

_ e. Industrial (machine shop, weldinj, etc.) 

f. Human services (nurse aide, barber, beautician, etc.) 

g. Auto shop (motor repair, body work, etc.) 

h. Electronics (TV, radio, computer, etc.) 

i. Agricultural (farming, farm equipment, feed and seed, etc.) 

j. Home economics (food service, clothing, etc.) 

_ k. Other (specify) 
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Category 3. SCHOOL SERVICES FOR PUPILS 

This category lists titles of specially trained persons who may 
provide services to students in your school district. Again, rank 
five (5) choices with 'V indicating the service which you feel needs 
the greatest additional emphasis, 
RANK 



a. 


School health nurse 


b. 


Social worker 


c. 


Remedial reading specialists 


d. 


Post-graduation employment specialist 


e. 


Academic placement specialist 


f . 


Speech therapist 


9- 


Special education teacher for retarded 


h. 


Learning disabilities teacher 


i . 


School psychologist 


j- 


Other (specify) 
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Category 4. INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 

The following items represent some instructional approaches which 
are commonly used throughout the United Stetes. Identify those your 
school should add or emphasis to a greater extent. Please rark your 
first five (5) choi-:o:. 
9 AUK 

a. Instruction r or hr.^.e b^und student*" 
. li'-iir te^rhinij 

c. Resource person" tor use in the clarsroon 

d. T ercher aisles 

p. Iriiividiialir^uJ instructional programs 

_ f . NoM-gr^dec! prcrjra\i 

g. Computer assis?-?d or f, anf»ger instruction 
_ I). Audio-visual instruction 

i. Tnlevised educational proorams 
j. Closed circuit TV in the schools 

k. Programned instruction (textbooks and by teaching machine) 

_1, Other (specify) 
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Category 5. BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 

This category lists some of the areas for which school districts 
commonly budget funds. Select the one you think should receive the most 
emphasis for any additional financial resources which might become 
available and rank it as 'l 1 . Continue to rank through five (5) choices. 
RANK 



a. 


Transportation 


_ b. 


Paraprofessional personnel (teacher aides) 


c . 


Specialized personnel (counselors, social workers, psychologists, etc.) 


_ d - 


Administrative and supervisory personnel 


_ e.' 


Teaching personnel 


_ f. 


Classroom facilities and equipment 


_ 9- 


Libraries and instructional center facilities and equipment 


_ h - 


Building maintenance and operation 


i . 


Textbooks and instructional supplies 


J. 


Audio-visual materials and equipment 


_ k. 


Other (specify) 
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Category 6. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

The following items represent services provided or coordinated by 
the administration of your school district. Rank the item which you feel 
most needs to be added or emphasized as 'T. Continue to rank through 
five (5) choices. 
RANK 

a. Community analysis (student population, district reorganization, etc.) 

b. Research (new programs, community educational needs, etc.) 

c. Staff personnel services (inservice-traininn) 

d. Pupil personnel services (attendance, grading, etc.) 

e. School -community relations (informing public of school programs, and needs) 

f. School facility planning (building survey) 

g. Curriculum development 

h. Data processing (computer use) 

_ i. Business management 

j . Supervision of instruction 

k. Other (specify) 
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M.' F. PETERSON 
■ UFZRINTINDCNT 

A. R. NESTOSS 

DEPUTY 



THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Public Instruction 

BISMARCK. NORTH DAKOTA 38301 



RICHARD K. KLEIN 
ASSISTANT 



H. J SNORTLAND 
ASSISTANT 



ASSESSMENT Or EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 



Dear Student:' \. -JLi : "* : 

As the heading of this letter indicates, the North Dakota Department of 
Public Instruction is attempting to identify areas of education which are in 
need of improvement within the State. You will greatly assist us with this 
task by taking the few minutes necessary to complete the attached questionnaire. 
Please read carefully the DIRECTIONS given on the back of this letter. Respond 
to the questions asked in terms of the whole State, not limiting your thinking 
to just the school which you attend. Also, do not limit your thinking to the 
financial resources available in your local region since the results of this 
study will likely influence the expenditure of certain State and Federal funds 
which are already committed to the improvement of education. 

We would also like you to take home a similar questionnaire for your parents 
to fill out and return in the attached envelope. Before reading the DIRECTIONS, 
please detach the questionnaire and envelope for your parents and put it aside 
to take home. Thank you in advance for sharing your views on education with 
us. 



Sincerely yours, 

fernon Eberly, / 
State Coordinator, Title III ESEA 



Please complete. the following qaestions: 

Your Name (optional) 

Home Address (optional) 

Sex: Male, Female 

Where do you reside? Town. Country, but not on farm, Farm 

Future plans? College, Service, Work, Vocational school, 

Farm, Other (describe) 

What type of work does your father do? Farmer, Clerical (clerk, banker, etc.), 

Professional (teacher, doctor, etc. ) , Businessman, 

Laborer, Other (describe) 



C.l 
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'•Of MORTM DAKOtA MOOUCfft* 



a. R. NKrroas 

DEPUTY 



M. F. PETERSON 
flUFKRINTKNDKNT 




RICHARD K. KLEIN 
ASSISTANT 



H. J. SNORTLAND 
ASSISTANT 



BISMARCK. NORTH DAKOTA 88001 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 



Dear Parent : 

As a parent who has children in school, you have several interests in the 
educational program of your local school district* Not only are you concerned 
about the quality of your son's or daughter's education, but, as a taxpayer, you 
are also concerned with the cost of providing this educational program. 
As the heading of this letter indicates, the North Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction is attempting to identify areas of education which are in need 
of improvement within the State. You will greatly assist us with this task 
by taking the ten to fifteen minutes necessary to complete the attached 
questionnaire. Please read carefully the DIRECTIONS given on the back of 
this letter. Respond to the questions asked in terms of the whole State, 
not limiting your thinking to just the school district within which your 
child (ren) attend school. Also, do not limit your thinking to the financial 
resources available in your local region since the results of this study will 
likely influence the expenditure of certain State and Federal funds which 
are already committed to the improvement of education* 

Your response will be completely confidential. As you note, no names have 
been requested, and the self-addressed envelope to be used in returning the 
questionnaire has been pre-stamped and post-marked. Thank you in advance for 
sharing your views on education with us. Your local district will receive 
a summary of what all the students, parents and educators, not individuals, 
think are the areas most needing additional stress. 



Sincerely, 




Vernon Eberly, y 
State Coordinator, Title III, 



Please complete the following question: 



Sex of person completing this questionnaire male, female". 

(Check male and female if both parents or guardians reacted to the questionnaire) 



m , P ETE p S o, THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

SUrcntNTCNDCNT 

a n nestoss Department of Public Instruction 

OEPUTV 

BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA SQSOi 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Dear Educator : 

As the heading of this letter indicates, the North Dakota Department of 
Public Instruction is attempting to identify areas of education which are in 
need of improvement within the State. Because of your position as an educator, 
you have a personal knowledge of the areas of education which need additional 
emphasis. While some of your district's students and their parents have also 
l >een asked to respond, your comments as professionals are most urgently required. 
You will greatly assist us with the task of identifying educational needs by 
taking the ten to fifteen minutes necessary to complete the attached questionnaire. 
Please read carefully the DIRECTIONS given on the back of this letter. Respond 
to the questions asked in terms of the whole State, not limiting your thinking 
to just the school where you work. Also, do not limit your thinking to 
the financial resources available in your local region since the results 
of this study will likely influence the expenditure of certain State and Federal 
funds which are already committed to improving education. 

Please use the attached envelope to return the completed answer sheet fur th$ 
questionnaire. Your name has not been requested so that confidentiality of your * 
responses will be maintained. Thank you in advance for sharing your views on 
education with ^s. 



Sincerely yours, 




Vernon Eberly, fV 
State Coordinator, Title III ESEA 



RICHARD K KLEIN 
ASSISTANT 

H J SNORTLAND 
ASSISTANT 



Please complete the following questions: 

What position(s) do you hold: Teacher, Counselor, Librarian, 

Administrator, Other (describe)^ 

Sex: Male, Female ~" ~ 

Degree: Less than Bachelor's, Bachelor's, Master's or equivalent, 

15 semester hours or more beyond the Master's 

Years of educational experience: 1, 2-4, 5-9, 10-19, 20-29, 30+ 

Grades taught (circle them): kl23456789 10 1112 
Subject area(s) if you teach other than general elementary 
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THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Public Instruction 

BISMARCK. NORTH DAKOTA 38301 



niCHARD K KLCI N 
AtSlftTANT 

H J SNORTLAND 
ASSISTANT 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Dear Fellow North Dakotan: 



As a resident or former resident of North Dakota and a responsible citizen 
of the United States you have concern for our educational systeir.. Possibly you 
will be, are, or have been a parent concerned for your son's or daughter's 
education. As a taxpayer you are also concerned with the cost of providing for 
this educational system. As the heading of this letter indicates, the North 
Dn'cuM Department of Public Instruction is attempting to identify areas of 
edu* ation which are in need of improvement within the State. You will greatly 
a<:-jst us with this task by taking the few minutes nucetiuary to complete the 
attached questionnaire. Please read carefully the DIRECTION'S given on the back 
of this letter. Respond to the questions asked in terms of the whole State, 
:n i liu.itin^ >uur thinking to just the school which you attend. Also, do not 
ji::it your thinking to the. financial resources available in your loi:al region 
since the results of this study will likely influence the expenditure of certain 
State and Federal funds which are already committed to the improvement of 
education. 

Your responses will be completely confidential. As you note, no names 
have been requested, and the self -addressed envelope tu he used in returning 
the questionnaire has been pre-stamped and post-marked. Thank you in advance 
for sharing your views on education with us. 

Sincerely yours, 



Vernon Eberly, y 

North Dakota State Title III, ESEA 




Please complete the following questions: 
Sex: .Male, Female 

Circle the highest grade you have completed 



123456789 10 11 12 
Fr. Sp. Jr. Sr. Masters Post-Masters 



What type of work do you do? Farmer, Clerical (clerk, secretary, etc.) 

Professional (teacher, doctor, etc.) Businessman (banker, storeowner, etc.) 

Laborer, Other (describe) 
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C.5 
DIRECTIONS 

This questionnaire contains a number of categories concerning education, for 
example, Category A, MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (see below). 
Under each category heading there will be found a list of ten (10) responses. 
For each category please RANK what you consider to be the FIVE (5) RESPONSES most 
needing additional emphasis within your school district or the region wherein you 
live. The following example will further explain how to rank the responses: 



Category A MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY 

1. Academic subject fields taught in 

2. Levels of education (pre-school, 

3. Counseling and psychological serv 

ANSWER SHEET 
CHOICE 

CATEGORY lst = — = = 

A 2nd J* JL J- ± ± 



DIRECTIONS 

1. SELECT THE RESPONSE UNDER EACH CATEGORY WHICH YOU 
BELIEVE NEEDS THE GREATEST ADDITIONAL EMPHASIS 
AND NOTE THE NUMBER PRINTED IN FR0HT OF IT. 

2. FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU FEEL COUNSEL IN6 AHD PSYCHO - 
LOGICAL SERVICES NEEDS THE MOST EMPHASIS OF ALL 
THE TEN RESPONSES WITHIN CATEGORY A, NOTE THAT IT 
IS GIVEN THE N HIRER 3. THEN TURN TO THE ATTACHEO 

Answer Sheet. 

3. FINO THE SECTION T ITLEO CATEGORY A. 
4# LOCATE THE C0LU1N HEADED CHOICE. 

5# CLEARLY MARK WITH A PENCIL THE ANSWER SPACE IDEN- 
TIFIED AS 3 IN THE ROW UNDER 1ST CHOICE. 



The item which you believe needs emphasis, but not as much as your first choice 
(for example. Academic subject fields) would be ranked second (2nd). For the above 
example the answer space for response 1, Academic subject fields, is marked under 
2nd Choice. Continue to rank in this manner what you consider to be the five (5) 
responses most needing additional emphasis. 

(IF AFTFR STUDYING THIS EXAMPLE YOU STILL FEEL UNCERTAIN ABOUT HOW TO USE THE ANSWER SHEET, THEN 
WRITE INSTEAD THE NltfBER YOU RANK AN ITEM IN FRONT OF THE ITEM, FOR THE EXAMPLE YOU VflUlO WRITE 
A 1 IN FRONT OF COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES AND A 2 IN FRONT OF ACADEMIC SUBJECT FIELDS). 
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Category A. MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The following items are all components of a well-rounded educational 
program. Some of these components will exist in your school district; others 
might exist only in the surrounding region. After giving careful consideration 
to each component choose the one which you feel most needs to be added or improved 
and rank it (See EXAMPLE above.) Continue to rank until you have selected 

your first five (5) choices of items needing addition or improvement. 

RANK 

1. Academic subject fields taught in school (math, science, English) 

2. Level of education (pre-school, elementary, secondary, adult) 

_ 3. Counseling and psychological services 

4. Educational programs for students with particular needs 

(slow learner, gifted, handicapped, etc.) 

5. On-the-job training for teachers covering various topic areas 

6. Vocational-technical programs (auto mechanics, agriculture, business) 

7. School services for pupils (health, speech therapist/ reading specialist) 

8. Instructional approaches used by teachers with students 

(television, team teaching, audio-visual, etc.) 

9. More money for the various aspects of education 

(personnel, facilities, supplies, etc.) 

10. Administrative services and teacher personnel 

(school-community relations, financial management, problems 
occurring with obtaining and retaining teachers, etc.) 
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DIRECTIONS 

This questionnaire contains a number of categories concerning education, for 
example, Category A, MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (see below). 
Under each category heading there will be found a list of ten (10) responses* 
For each category please RANK what you consider to be the FIVE (5) RESPONSES most 
needing additional emphasis within your school district or the region wherein you 
live. The following example will further explain how to rank the responses: 

Category A MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY DIRECTIONS 

1. Academic subject fields taught in SELECT THE RESPONSE UNDER EACH CATEGORY WHICH YOU 

~2. Levels of education (pre-school, fE'^r?^ * PHAS ' S 

n - , , , . , . , AND WRITE A ORE (1) IN FRONT OF IT, 

— 3. Counseling and psychological serv 2# F0R EXAMPLE# IF Y0U think COUNSELING AND PSYCHO - 
LOGICAL SERVICES NEEDS THE MOST EMPHASIS OF ALL 
THE TEN RESPONSES WITHIN CATEGORY A, WRITE A 
ONE (1) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED TO THE LEFT OF 
THE RESPONSE AS SHOWN. THIS ONE (1) INDICATES 
COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES IS YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE FOR THE RESPONSE WITHIN CATEGORY 
A WHICH MOST NEEDS EMPHASIS. 
The response which you believe needs emphasis, but not as much as your first 
choice (for example. Academic subject fields) would be ranked second. For the 
example a two (2) has been written in front of Academic subject fields. 
Continue to rank in this manner what you consider to be the five (5) responses 
most needing additional emphasis . 



Category A. MAJOR ASPECTS OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The following items are all components of a well-rounded educational 
program. Some of these components will exist in your school district; others 
might exist only in the surrounding region. After giving careful consideration 
to each component choose the one which you feel most needs to be added or 
improved and rank it f l f . (See EXAMPLE above.) Continue to rank until you 
have selected your first five (5) choices of items needing addition or improvement. 

RANK 

1. Academic subject fields taught in school (math, science, English) 

2. Level of education (pre-school, elementary, secondary, adult) 

3. Counseling and psychological services 

4. Educational programs for students with particular needs 

(slow learner, gifted, handicapped, etc*) 

5. On-the-job training for teachers covering various topic areas 

6. Vocational-technical programs (auto mechanics, agriculture, business) 

7. School services for pupils (health, speech therapist, reading specialist) 

8. Instructional approaches used by teachers with students 

(television, team teaching, audio-visual, etc.) 

9. More money for the various aspects of education 

(personnel, facilities, supplies, etc.) 

10. Administrative services and teacher personnel 

(school-community relations, financial management, problems 
occurring with obtaining and retaining teachers, etc.) 



Category B. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 



This category lists possible programs of vocational or technical education 
that might be needed in the immediate region of where you live. Choose the 
vocational or technical program which you feel most needs emphasis in your 
region and rank it as '1'. Continue to rank until you have ranked your first 
five (5) choices. 

RANK 

_ 1. Business (stenography, accounting, etc.) 

2. Skilled trades (carpenter, plumber, electrician, etc*) 

_ 3. Applied arts (interior design, ceramics, etc.) 

_ 4. Industrial (machine shop, welding, etc.) 

5. Human services (nurse, barber, beautician, etc.) 

_ 6. Auto shop (motor repair, body v/ork, etc.) 

7. Electronics (TV, radio, computer, appliance and small motor repair) 
8. Agricultural (fanning, farm equipment, feed and seed, etc.) 

9. Home economics (food service, clothing, etc.) 

10. Other (specify) 



Category C. SCHOOL SERVICES FOR PUPILS 

This category lists titles of specially trained persons who may be needed 
to provide services to students in your school district or region. Again, rank 
your first five (5) choices with '1' indicating the service which you feel needs 
the greatest additional emphasis. 



RANK 




1. 


School health nurse 


2. 


Social worker 


_ 3 - 


Reading specialist 


4. 


Post-graduation employment specialist 


_ 5. 


Academic placement specialist (college or vocational school) 


_ 6 - 


Speech therapist. 


_ 7. 


Special education teacher (including learning disabilities) 


_ 8. 


School psychologist 


_ 9. 


Librarian and/or audio-visual specialist 


10. 


Other (specify) 
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Category D. INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 

The followina itercs represent some instructional approaches which are 
comonly used throughout the United States. Identify those your school should 
add or emphasis to a greater extent. Please rank your first five (5) choices. 

rank 

1. Instruction for students home bound by illness 

_ 2. Team teaching 

_ 3. Resource persons for use in the classroom 
4. Televised educational programs to your home 

_ 5. Individualized instructional programs (tutoring and small group instruction) 

6. Flexibility in instruction (varying time periods for different classes, 

grouping children by age, not by grade levels, etc.) 

7. Audio-visual instruction 

8. Programmed textbooks, teaching machines and/or computer assisted instruction 

9. Closed circuit TV in school 
10. Other (specify) 



Category E. BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 

This category lists some of the areas for which school districts commonly 
budget funds. Select the one you think should receive the most emphasis for 
any additional financial resources which might become available and rank it as 
' I 1 . Continue to rank through your first five (5) choices. 

RANK 

_ County or regional programs of shared services too costly for individual 
schools (psychologists, social workers, computer, etc.) 

_ 2. More paraprofessional personnel (teacher aides) 

3. More specialized personnel (counselors, social workers, psychologists, etc.) 

4. More administrative and supervisory personnel 

5. Teaching personnel (more teachers and/or increased salaries) 

6. Better classroom facilities and equipment 

_ 7* Better libraries and instructional center facilities and equipment 

8. Additional textbooks and instructional supplies ' - • 

9. Additional audio-visual materials and equipment 

_10. Other (specify) 
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Category F. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND TEACHER PERSONNEL 



The following items represent services provided or coordinated by the 
administration of your school district including problems of obtaining and 
retaining teachers. Rank the item which you feel most needs to be added or 
emphasized as Continue to rank through five (5) choices. 



RANK 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 



8. 
"9. 



10. 



Research (school facility planning, building survey, community 

educational needs, district reorganization) 
School -communi ty relations (informing public of school programs 

and needs) 

Data processing for school management (computer and other mechanical 

means of pupil record keeping, financial, accounting, etc,) 
Regional educational centers to provide educational services unavailable 

in smaller schools . 
Better methods of supervising teachers and evaluating their effectiveness 

(as an aid in teacher selection, etc,) 
Better system of incentives for teacher retention (salary schedules, 

insurance, etc,) 

Increased numbers of teacher applicants (number available, quality of 

their training during college and on-the-job) 
Teacher involvement in decision making concerning teacher-school negotiations 
Teacher utilization and specialization (teaching of only one subject, 

obtaining further training as librarian, counselor, etc) 
Other (specify) 



Recently there has been considerable discussion about the quality 
of our educational system. The following questions are designed 
to give educators a better idea what local citizens think about 
their schools and the financing needed to maintain them. Please 
check your response to each question in the space provided. 

In your opinion, how do you think the schools in your community 

1. compare with those in neighboring communities? 

2. compare with those in the larger cities, that is, Bismarck or Fargo?, 

3. compare with schools in other parts of the United States? 

In regard to financing your local schools, how do you think your district 

4. compares on spending for education to neighboring districts? 

5. compares with districts in larger cities, that is Bismarck or Fargo?, 

6. compares to districts in other parts of the United States?, .... , . 
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Category B. SUBJECT FIELDS 

This category lists academic subject fields that may be taught in your 
school. Choose the subject field which you feel most needs additional emphasis 
and rank it as '1'. Continue to rank until you have ranked your first five (5) 
choices. 



RANK 




1. 


Science (biology, chemistry, etc.) 


2. 


Social studies (history, geography, etc.) 


_ 3 - 


Mathematics 


_ 4. 


Practical arts (home economics, bookkeeping, agriculture, etc.) 


b. 


Health and physical education 


6. 


Fine arts (music, drama, art, etc.) 


J 7. 


Language arts (English, literature, speech, etc.) 




Foreign languages 


_ 9. 


Secondary school vocational-technical programs 


10. 


Other (specify) 



Category C. LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

This category contains levels of education that may be needed in your 
school district or in the immediate region of where you live. Again rank 
your first five (5) choices with 1 1' indicating the level needing the greatest 
additional emphasis. 



RANK 




1. 


Infant education (1-2 year olds) 


_ 2. 


Early childhood (3-4 year olds) 


3 - 


Kindergarten education (5 year olds) 


4. 


Elementary education (grades 1-8) 


__ 5 - 


Secondary education (grades 9-12) 


__ 6. 


Post-secondary vocational-technical education 


7. 


Junior college 


_ 8. 


College-university education 


9. 


Adult education 


__10. 


Other (specify) 
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Category D. COUNSELING WD PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

The following items are services that may be needed by students in your 
school district. They are concerned with helping students to understand 
themselves and their surroundings, both as social beings and as productive 
members of society. Even if you feel your school cannot provide a service 
directly rank the item anyway because there might be other less expensive 
ways of providing the service. Please rank your first five (5) choices. 



RANK 




1. 


Pre-school guidance service 


_ 2. 


Elementary (grades K-6) school guidance service 


_ 3 - 


Junior high (grades 7-9) school guidance service 


_ 4. 


Educational -vocational guidance 


_ 5. 


Personal counseling 


_ 6 - 


Group counseling 


_ 7. 


Psychological testing 


_ 8 - 


Advisory services to teacher for student problems 


_ 9. 


External sources of referral for children with problems (non-school) 




flthpr (qppn'fy) 



Category E. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

This category contains educational programs designed to serve students 
with particular abilities or problems. Choose the one you believe to be 
most in need of additional emphasis ,or improvement in your school district 
or in the inmediate region of where you live and rank it as *1* . Continue 
to rank through your first five (5) choices. 

RANK 

m 1. Program for mentally handicapped (trainable, educatable, etc. but 
not likely capable of attending high school) 

2. Program for slow learners (those capable of attending high school) 
3. Program for average pupils • 

4. Program for academically talented 

5. Program for alienated youth (potential dropouts, unmotivated, etc.) 

6. Program for students terminating education with high school 

_ 7. Program for culturally distinct (migratory, Indian, etc.) 

8. Program for physically handicapped (visual, orthopedic, etc*) 

cD*f^_ 9. Program for emotionally disturbed 

£SILjO. Other (specify) 
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Category F. ON-THE-JOB TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 

The foil owing items represent aspects of education for which teachers may 
desire or need additional on-the-job training. Rank the item which you feel 
is most needed as ' l 1 . Continue to rank through your first five (5) choices. 



RANK 








1. 


Instruction 


in 


using team teaching 


2. 


Instruction 


in 


selection and use of audio-visual materials and 




equipment 






3. 


Instruction 


in 


curriculum development 


4. 


Instruction 


i n 


understanding and using educational research and 




evaluation 


of 


standardized tests 


5. 


Instruction 


in 


subject matter area taught by teacher 


6. 


Instruction 


in 


developing pupil motivation 


7. 


Instruction 


in 


pupil guidance 


8. 


Instruction 


in 


teaching students with learning disabilities 


9. 


Instruction 


in 


individualizing the learning process 


10. 


Other (specify) 



Recently there has been considerable discussion about the quality 
of our educational system 0 The following questions are designed 
to give educators a better idea what local citizens think about 
their schools and the financing needed to maintain them. Please 
check your response to each question in the space provided. 

In your opinion, how do you think the schools in your community 

1. compare with those in neighboring communities? 

2. compare with those in the larger cities, that is, Bismarck or Fargo?. 

3. compare with schools in other parts of the United States? 

In regard to financing your local schools, how do you think your district 

4. compares on spending for education to neighboring districts? 

5. compares with districts in larger cities, that is Bismarck or Fargo?. 

6. compares to districts in other parts of the United States? 
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7. Abuut how much more per year would you be personally willing to spend to 
support your community's school (s)? 

_JK) MOPE. _USS THAN 5 DOLLARS, _$5 TO $10, _$10 TO $15, _M0RE THAN $15 

8. Many people say that attending college is necessary for one to make an 
adequate living today. From your experience would you: 

_STNOfc.UY AGREE, _/GREE, _0O NOT KNOW, — DISAGREE, _STRONGLY DISAGREE 

9. However, others argue that college isn't essential; that if one has a 
trade (carpenter, mechanic, TV repairman, etc.) he can make just as good 
a living. From your experience would you: 

_STPONGl v AGPEE, AGREE, _JX)' FJCT KNOW, DISAGREE, STRONGLY DISAGREE 

10. When you have a chance to vote on a school bond issue, how often do you 
actually go to the polls and cast a vote? 

_ALWAYS, 75* TO 100* OF THE TIKE, __5Q* TO 75*, _25 TO 50*, _ LESS THAN 25* OF THE TIME 

11. In general terms, when you go to the polls for a school bond issue, are 
you generally: 

IN FAVOR OF THE ISSUE, — OPPOSED TO THE ISSUE 

12. Again in general terms, how well do you think the schools of your 
community are meeting the community's educational needs? 

__VERY WELL, __REAS0NAFLY WELL, ^AfiOllT RIGHT, _NOT VERY WELL, _N0T AT ALL 

13. Which of the following types of taxes would you favor as a means of 
providing for needed educational expenditures? (Check as many responses 
as apply] 

_N0NE, ANY OF THESE, _ STATE INCOME TAX, __SALFS TAX, _REAL ESTATE TAX 

14. Would you favor more Federal aid as a means of providing for educational 
expendi tures? 

_yes, __no 

The following questions are optional 

How many years of formal education have you completed? 

_GRACE SCHOOL, __HIGH SCHOOL, SOME COLLEGE, ^COLLEGE DEGREE, 

Which of the following income groups best describes your annual income before taxes ? 

LESS THAN $3000, $3000 TO $6000, _$6000 TO $10000, _J MORE THAN $10000 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 
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ANSWtK SHttl 

NORTH DAKOTA STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



DIRECTIONS 

1. READ CAREFULLY the DIRECTIONS for how 
to use this Answer Sheet given on the 
second page of the questionnaire. 

2. RANK FIVE (5) choices for each 
category corresponding to the 

five (5) answer spaces given to the 
right of each category letter below. 

3. RETURN BOTH the QUESTIONNAIRE and 
the ANSWER SHEET when completed. 
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CHOICE 



1st 

2nd :: 
3rd " 

4th :: 
5 th 



1 



1 



1st 

2rd :z:: 
1 

3rd 

4 th • 



5 th :: 



1 



1st ::::: 
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C.15 
DIRECTIONS 

Enclosed you will find the following instruments identfied by a colored sheet: 

1. Pink - Teacher forms 

2. Yellow - Eighth Grade Student forms 

3. Green - Twelfth Grade Student forms 

4. Blue - School Board Member forms 

Teacher Forms (Pink) Note that each teacher's name is at the top of the 
cover letter. Please distribute them to the teachers, preferably in a 
teachers 1 meeting. This is recommemded to insure a good response since 
it is recognized that teachers are busy and this is am imposition for 
them. During this meeting questions which might cause a teacher to set 
this questionnaire aside can be answered. The questionnaire will take 
approximately 30 minutes to complete. After completing the instrument, 
the teachers should use the envelope attached to the questionnaire for 
returning their copy. This is to insure teachers of the confidentiality 
of their responses. (The teachers may remove the name sticker if they wish.) 
Eighth Grade (Yellow) and Twelfth Grade (Green) Forms ) Please distribute 
these forms to the persons responsible for administering them such as the 
principals or the 8th and 12th grade teachers. Have them distribute the 
forms to the students in class or in a meeting. DO NOT distribute them to 
the students to complete on their own or very few will likely be returned. 
A common subject taken by all students, such as English or social studies, 
might be the best plact to administer these forms. 

Be sure that the students read the directions carefully. Also that 
they detach the parent form and take it home. When the students complete 
their forms, they should be returned to the person administering the forms, 
who will in turn return them to the University of North Dakota using the 
enclosed mailing envelope. 

School Board Member Forms (Blue) Please distribute a copy of each form in 
a school board meeting, or by mail. Ask that they be completed, preferable 
q immediately, and returned in the attached stamped envelope. 




If you have any questions, call collect 777-2511 1n Grand Forks. 



APPENDIX D 



REGIONAL MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA 
FROM 19 70 TITLE III STATE PLAN 



I 



APPENDIX E 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPORT ON CRITICAL NATURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
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Instructions for Report on Critical Nature of Educational Needs 

For each of the educational needs statements you have agreed to work 
with, please do the following: 

1. Attempt to identify what thought or thoughts might have prompted respond- 
ents to rate this statement so high. In other words, what does this 
statement bring to mind as a problem or as problems requiring increased 
emphasis within the state. List each of these thoughts or problems. 

2. For each thought or problem a statement might reflect identify appropri- 
ate data which shows the status of the thought or problem in North 
Dakota . This data might come from the Department of Public Instruction 
or other state sources, or graduate student research, or it could be 
data presently unavailable which we will have to collect. (In the lat- 
ter case some funds are available to cover collection expenses.) 

3. Identify national norms for each thought or problem and, whenever pos- 
sible, the norms for neighboring states, i.e., Minnesota. Compare 
national or other state norms to the North Dakota data . 

4. Make an interpretation of whether each thought or problem is: a) criti- 
cal, where North Dakota is not as well off as the national or other 
state norms, b) not critical, where North Dakota is at least as well off 
as the norms, or, c) not incerpretable, based on the available data. In 
the latter case suggest what should be done to remedy the situation so 
an interpretation can be made. 

The report for each need statement should be more than two pages in 
length. Brief reports are extremely essential since over thirty of these reports 
will be included in a final document. But a thorough report is also absolutely 
essential since at least one other "expert 11 will be asked to react to each 
report and the U.S. Office of Education will also have a panel of "experts" react 
to the final document. One method of reducing the length of your reports might 
be to summarize the common elements of all the need statements before dealing 
with the specific aspects of each need statement. This method would be most use- 
ful for some groupings of needs such as those under counseling or special 
education. 

One final point; please place emphasis on the need statements you have 
agreed to work with in the order in which they have been numbered and are listed 
below. The statement with the smallest number is of first importance. 

CONSULTANT AGREEMENT 



I. agrees to prepare a report for each of 

the following category and needs statements. (The number in parentheses 
following each statement indicates the rank given the item by students.) 
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2. A preliminary draft of the reports for each of the above statements is due by 
♦ The following fee has been agreed upon by both sign- 
ing parties and will be paid upon receipt of the specified reports written 
according to the instructions given above. . 

3. The above named consultant also agrees to finalize any of these reports at a 
date no later than December 1, 1969, upon negotiation of another consultant 
fee. 



Consultant 



Project Director 



